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In this special number, we present to you only a glimpse of what Modern Maithili 
writing is like. The language has a vibrant body of writers in the modern times, 
and I am aware that the selection leaves out more than it captures. The 
introductory essay deals with both history of our language and literature, and 
basic demographic facts as well as a general comment on the crisis of our times. 
Those who would like to know more about Maithili literature, would do well to 
read my 1993 essay - ‘Towards a historiography of Maithili language 
development’. PJDS 2.2:205-26. A reasonably good description of Maithili also 
appeared in my recent book - India Writes: A Story of Multilingual and 
Pluricultural Society. (2006) New Delhi: National Book Trust. The journey of 
Maithili literature is a long one, some of which could be seen in the essay. I would 
have liked to include the giant poets of our times like Surendra Jha Suman, 
Jeevkant and Keertinarayan Mishra in the selection but lack of good translation 
prevented me from trying that out. Similarly, there should have been stories by 
Manipadma to Vibha Rani, but we could not get good translations again. But let 
us be happy with whatever we could present to you here - some poems, some 
stories, a novelette in parts and a one-act play. 


The fact that poetry is to be true to the locus and the life lived by the poets and 
writers of Mithila come up beautifully in Kedar Kanan’s poem ‘The farthest fathom 
of time’. The game that women play, and the game that construct the foundation 
of a culture, are the twin theme of Aravind Thakur in his poem ‘Women playing 
the Sama-Chakeba game’. The proverbial birds of ‘Chakravaak’ and 'Shyaamaa’ 
which come up as interesting imagery in madhubani paintings too have been the 
focus here. In Mahavana (The Vast Forest) the poet compares life to a vast and 
dark forest of tradition containing ghosts of the past, where man has always been 
in an unending quest of light—'a garland of rays'. ‘Ho, here comes the rain’ of 
Yatri is a well-known and well-recited poem, in which the word arrangement as 
well as onomatopoeia take care of the way rains descend on the earth, every 
monsoon. Most of his poems are about the class struggle or are terse comments 
on certain practices, but there are some inimicable love poems as well as nature 
poems and this is one of them. The satire is clear in his next poem, ‘You tell lots 
o’ lies’, and makes the reading very enjoyable. ‘Amar’, another major modern 


poet of Maithili, has not written many poems of this kind but ‘Yuddha: Ek 
samadhan’ is surely one of his best pieces, describing the horror of war and how 
one could look for a resolution. 


The predicament of a poor villager who had done all he could to save a bunch of 
bananas to offer to the Chathi Goddess - one of the most important festivals of 
Mithila — learns in the hard way that he must surrender to the forces that rule the 
economy of the space, and that the poor cannot afford to have a dream that will 
materialize ever. Dhumketu’s ‘Chathi Paramesri’ has demonstrated that in a very 
lucid manner. As a committed Marxist, he left many such stories that are a part 
of immortal treasure of the land. 


Rajmohan Jha, like his illustrious father and fiction-writer and satirist Harimohan 
Jha, is one of the best story-tellers of our time. The focus of this story called 
‘Dinner’ has been to recall what ‘eating’ used to be at one time and what it has 
become now. This is evident as the protagonist laments at the end, “dinner used 
to be an attractive and luscious proposition once upon a time!” The story is 
woven around just the three characters, including him, with Mamata -his wife, 
and Ramua - the servant who now decides what the family must eat and the 
simplicity of the structure or the thematics makes it a minimalist portrayal of the 
modern life. It appears like a page in someone's life today. 


Lily Ray’s novels have not only fetched her the coveted Akademi awards, but she 
was also decorated with the Prabodh sahitya samman for her life-time 
achievements. Her novelette Desire opens with Sharifu, a village bumpkin, whose 
father wanted him to join as a driver. But as luck would have it, the Modha, sharp 
witted, energetic and ambitious Sharifu, supported by his younger brother, runs a 
shop skillfully. However, it does not satisfy his inner urge to get a regular job and 
then amass sufficient money to buy several pieces of land. He has a chance 
meeting with Harkishan , a motor mechanic who is an expert driver too. The two 
hit it off well. Sharifu opens his heart to Harkishan, and learns driving from him. 
As quirk of fate would have it, Sharifu gets a job in a factory at a very initial 
stage, when the plant is getting set up. His superior skill makes him the personal 
driver of Craig Saheb, in-charge of establishing the factory. Sharifu’s clout among 
the employees grows with passage of time. Because of his close association with 
Harkishan the latter is spotted by Craig Saheb. The burra sahab then appoints 
him as mechanic. Sharifu also gets employed a large number of his villagers in 
the factory. Meanwhile, Sharifu becomes a labour leader and buys some land at 
Kanpur for himself. His children study in an English medium school. These 
developments cause heartburn among his colleagues. But our over-ambitious 
hero starts indulging in multifarious activities including stealing various unused 
items of the factory, because of which he gets caught one day red- handed by the 
security officer of the company and is suspended . However, a few days after the 
incident, Sharifu is shot at by an unknown person. It is not clear till the end who 
actually shot him, but Sharifu fails to survive the attack. His ambition to make it 
big remains unfulfilled. Along with the main plot of the story there also runs a 
sub-plot of Harkishan and his family, underlining the trauma a low middle class 
family goes through in our society. We present to you only some excerpts from 
the novelette. 


In the longish story ‘The Thorn’, Ramanand Renu - a master story-teller in 
Maithili - creates quite a character in Ramphal Kaka and his treacherous 
intentions, cunningness and skillful personality, who would not even bat an eyelid 
to destroy Balba - son of his own noble-hearted brother, Jokhan. It shows how he 
went on tightening the noose around Balba's neck and trapped him forever! In 
contrast, Jokhan was shown as dear to all villagers including Lalbabu because of 


his honesty, laboriousness, and good behavior. Lalbabu never asked Jokhan not 
to work for others, nor did he demand to know why he was working for another 
household. With his meagre income and limited resources, Jokhan still nurtured a 
big dream in his heart. He desired that like the rich people's children, his only son 
Balba too should become a magistrate - a big government official. Once Balba 
joined school, he began studying so hard that he would easily top in his class. It 
is this progress of Balba was not to the liking of Ramphal, who lodged a complaint 
against his being sent to school at the panchayat of their own caste. When this 
failed, Ramphal tried other tricks. As a guardian, he started drawing the 
scholarship amount due to Balba, of course, after giving their cuts to the 
headmaster and to the welfare officer. He tried humiliating his brother in as many 
ways as possible. Finally, Ramphal won the local elections, and became a pucca 
polititian. On the other side, Balba passed his matriculation examinations in the 
first division, and did everyone proud. Balba had now been going to Ramphal 
often - sometimes to Darbhanga, at other times, to Patna, or to some other 
places. Ramphal had given him a clear assurance. After running around for 
several months, he demanded that Balba pay bribe to get a job. But he realised 
in a hard way that this too was a cruel joke that Ramphal tried on them. Soon a 
time came when Balba was unable to earn anything. Balba lost everything 
without even a little gain. He tried to get a bank loan to set up something but 
could not get a recommendation of Ramphal on the papers. As good luck would 
have it, Balba finally emerged as a major businessman of not only that village but 
of the entire community, and Ramphal lost in the subsequent elections with all his 
accumulated wealth having been finished. Balba could practically do nothing for 
his own father. When he had all the riches, fames, affluences and facilities today, 
he didn't have the father living to see the success story. He realised that even in 
his victory in the game of dice with destiny, he was a confirmed loser in life. 


We would like to invite your comments and suggestions on this selection as well 
as on what we could do to bring in rain-shadow writings in lesser-known Indian 
languages before the reading public in India and ardent followers of South Asian 
writing elsewhere. I feel a special joy in being able to make this presentation to 
the readers of Muse India on the International Mother-tongue Day! 


Udaya Narayana Singh 
Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL) 


Mysore; Feb 21, 2007 
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Crises of Maithili Literatteurs - Viewed in the Context of Indian Writing 
Today 


This introductory note is actually a two-in-one. The first half, full of both 
lamentations and celebrations, is of more general nature - meant for us all — 
writing in the developing world today. The second half presents some basic 
information on Maithili language, its cultural and demographic space as well as a 
very tiny history of writing. A longer piece on this topic is already printed as my 
1993 essay - ‘Towards a historiography of Maithili language development’. PJDS 
2.2:205-26, and a reasonably good description also appeared in my recent book - 
India Writes: A Story of Multilingual and Pluricultural Society. (2006) New Delhi: 
National Book Trust. 154 pp. Frankfurt Book Fair, Guest of Honor Publication. 


Backdrop 


If we believe that the crises that have been bothering the authors world over 
could not be so relevant for us, Mithila being at the backyard of Bihar, we would 
be wrong. If we believe that it is enough for our authors to read and write only 
for themselves, and for their own community, we would be making a mistake. If 
Indian literature is indeed one expressed in many voices, and many languages, 
we could not stay aloof from the concerns that bother the entire country. If we 
think that the fire within that kindles at first and then inflames a group of young 
men and women driven by an ideology during the Naxal movement of the ‘70s in 
Bengal is none of our concern, we would not have got the kind of writing we have 
from authors like Lily Ray. Further, the strong wind that is currently blowing away 
all things - I am referring to the forces of Globalization here - does touch our 
lives in some manner. 


It appears to me that we have crises at different levels, some that are more 
universal and generalizable — true to our time and space, and hence I call them 
crises of the elementary order. At the second level, there are some other kind of 
crises that have to do with the choice of themes and treatments of our 
litterateurs. Thirdly, I would also like to deal with ‘crises’ as a positive force in our 
literary productivity, which is what has been called the tertiary level here. 


The Elementary 


The biggest crisis for our authors today is that they do not know for whom they 
are writing, and who and how many are actually reading their work. According to 
National Endowment for the Arts Survey in the USA (2004), which happens to be 
one of the highest writing and publishing countries in the world, there has been a 
dramatic decline in literary reading; So much so that fewer than half of American 
adults now read literature. One could see this drop in statistics in all age-groups 
but the steepest rate of decline was 28% in the youngest generation. It is a 
common observation now, as we travel by public transport today - whether in 
Europe or in Asia — that very few travelers would be reading books now-a-days. 
The study also documents an overall decline of 10 percentage points in literary 
readers during a 20 year period, from 1982 to 2002, representing a loss of 20 
million potential readers. The rate of decline is increasing and, according to the 
survey, has nearly tripled in the last decade. 


During a news conference at the New York Public Library, the chair of the 
Endowment, Dana Gioia commented that "This report documents a national 
crisis...Reading develops a capacity for focused attention and imaginative growth 
that enriches both private and public life. The decline in reading among every 
segment of the adult population reflects a general collapse in advanced literacy. 
To lose this human capacity - and all the diverse benefits it fosters - impoverishes 
both cultural and civic life." 


We need to take a serious look at our own language scenario to see whether we 
are or aren’t losing our readers. If that is so, what do we need to do to make our 
readers return to literature. [In a small manner, what Swasti Foundation has 
done is a step in this direction.] This is particularly important because this 
declining trend in Maithili seems to go contrary to the experience of the NBT and 
Sahitya Akademi or such other agencies, which report a very high degree of 
attention each book-related activity gets in Bihar - even in smaller towns. So, 
what do we need to do to bring greater acceptability of our authors in Maithili. 
This is one of the basic crises. 


The Secondary 


There are crises that arise out of the connections we make with natural and 
super-natural, or between worldly and subliminal, or because of the choices we 
make between what is moral and what is not. For instance, if Nagarjun is writing 
about ‘incest’ in Paro, or if Lily Ray is writing about an illicit love in her 
forthcoming novel ‘Avaidha’ (Maithili Academy), they have made a choice and 
widened our fiction thematically. I am not passing any value judgement on these 
choices but each time such choices are made, as in case of Salman Rushdie’s 
choice, there is bound to be a social commotion, and even political turmoil. 


Let me another such case as reported in the ‘Crisis Magazine’, September 9, 2003 
issue, where Charlotte Hays recollects from the ‘literary journey of Brian Moore’ 
as reflected in her novel ‘Cold Heaven’, the story of an adulteress from California 
who happens to have the “apparitions of the Virgin Mary” that as you may know, 


traditionally appear to children or other innocent souls. “The apparition asks 
Marie, a militant atheist, to reveal what she has seen to local priests so that the 
rock on which the apparition stood may become a place of religious pilgrimage.” 
Ever since then, as the story unfolds, strange things happen. When Alex, the 
husband she was planning to leave to elope with her lover, is killed in a boating 
accident, Marie believes that this misfortune occurred to her as she refused the 
apparition. But the trouble does not end there. Then Alex’s body disappears from 
the hospital morgue. Very soon, the readers as well as Marie find that Alex does 
not seem to have been dead at all. Or was he? There begins the dilemma. 
Whenever Marie is on the verge of fulfilling the apparition’s request, Alex 
improves. His condition worsens when our adulteress protagonist seeks to evade 
it. Still, the last thing Marie wants to do is go public about the vision.” This is the 
crisis around which the fiction develops. 


Some authors pose more basic question such as what it is to be fully human. 
Beginning with the renaissance period, one could look into the sources for such 
seemingly contradictory approaches such as Marxist Humanism (Marx, Engels, 
etc.), Christian Humanism (Maritain), and Existentialist Humanism (Sartre), what 
to talk about the radically different thoughts on man as the center as in Indian 
tradition of thought - as well as critical voices (Heidegger, Lévi-Strauss, 
Foucault), concluding with New Humanism (Silo). A close consideration may 
suggest the need for a new and universal humanism that must be based on an 
attitude that could pave way for efforts to bring people together while respecting 
their diversity (cf. in this context, Letters to My Friends: On Social and Personal 
Crisis in Today's World by Silo). 


Going back to the question on the impact of globalization on creative writing in 
Mithila, it is perhaps important to understand that we cannot shut the window to 
the world. However, as even strident critics of globalization like Fidel Castro 
mentions in his latest book, Capitalism in Crisis: Globalization and World Politics 
Today (Ocean Press) that there are numerous books and reports touting the 
wonders of globalization as a process, which, he considers as perhaps inevitable. 
What he objects to is the imposition of neo-liberal capitalism from the backdoor 
arguing that in all fairness there should also be room there for a dissenting voice. 


The Tertiary 


Let me now look at ‘crisis’ from inside out. So far I have been looking at crises 
from outside. Because of lack of time, I would only touch upon a few points here. 
First, speaking on a higher plane, I must all make an honest confession. Crisis, 
per say, is quite often a matter to seek after as far as writers are concerned. This 
is because each critical moment elicits a set of responses from a given society, 
and each such response can be a good subject matter for authors. It is often the 
case that the response itself is authorial reaction to the event, unless it is the 
case where the author himself or herself is at the center of the event. 


Secondly, reinterpretation of past events is what becomes the source of 
strategies of codification of a special kind. It gives rise to a new way of cannon 
formation. 


Thirdly, difficult interpretation of an otherwise supposedly easy texts and 
commentary on a seemingly difficult text are both things that generate as well as 
respond to crises. 


Fourthly, recovery of what is suppressed or lost are two other sources of 
accessing critical situations. It is needless to mention here that those overtly or 


even secretly patriarchal would do their best to practice what is hinted at by 
Joanna Russ in her How to Suppress Women’s Writing (University of Texas 
Press). 


THE CHALLENGES - Problems of conceiving 


A typical problem for an author today - particularly, for the prose writers - is that 
fiction writers are often subjected to an unholy nexus of lures and rewards. Thus, 
our authors may be subjected to a lot of pushes and pulls. 


But how do they begin conceiving of a plot, and to what extent can crises play a 
constructive role there. I think the initial ideas and the way they are often 
experimented with while exploring the possibilities of developing a story often 
depend on the following: 


[i] A story is a dramatic summary of an event, where ‘event’ refers to what 
happens after everything happens. Spinning a notion into a story could also begin 
with a concept of a crisis like this. 


[ii] Alternatively, it may need very careful contemplation as to what the central 
focus should be. All successful fiction writers know how to structure the story in a 
manner so that it brings out in the surface an interesting dramatic problem. The 
problem may be resolved logically or it may remain unresolved as the case may 
be. Both these approaches require them to create or identify or knit a dramatic 
problem - a backdrop that would test the main characters to the breaking point - 
- and beyond. In the end, the solution of the problem ends up being more or less 
the event of the story. The problem the characters struggle to resolve can be 
understood in terms of three or four WH-question words: Why, When, Why and 
How. 


[iii] When neither of these definitions proves useful, we notice that the Drama 
that unfolds in the story is the reaction of character to crisis. It means that the 
author must have an idea of who the characters are -- background, context, 
scene, and interpersonal relationship, and then hit them with something that 
leads to an emotional, personal, and/or social crisis, which occurs when the lives 
of the main characters get intertwined. 


[iv] Most stories have an A-storyline and a B-storyline. The A-storyline deals with 
plot; the B-storyline deals with the emotional arc of the characters and the 
subplots. These descriptions do not, of course, determine which ideas will sell well 
as a Story, and whether something will have what is called the tantalizing effects. 
Generally, a story-line with well-developed and refreshingly new characters with 
emotional resonances. 


[v] Most strong stories also contain: A fresh new perspective, striking contrasts, 
simple plots and complex characters, or strong emotional slant that makes the 
audience amused, disturbed or scared. 


[vi] Most strong stories float between the real, unreal, and the surreal narratives, 
and most authors have to discover how to mix, match or merge any two or all of 
them. 


The Political debasement 


The other crisis has to do with political debasement of a writing society. In the 
context of post-communist Hungary and literary crises, Ervin C. Brody (1995) had 
reported a few years ago in his essay ‘Literature and politics in today's Hungary: 
Sandor Csoori in the populist-urbanite debate’ (Literary Review, Spring issue) 
that ater the success of the protest movement in Hungary, in which literature 
assumed the function of a moral opposition contributing to the collapse of the 
pro-Russian communist rule, there were great expectations which were not 
fulfilled. One reason for the sterility was in the fact that the author lost the enemy 
- the mission, or his point of reference. Perhaps the transition came suddenly and 
none was able to catch up with its impact. This would prompt us to make a few 
quick observations: 


First, Tolstoy is reputed to have said that novelists should wait at least fifty years 
before fictionalizing a historical event. Also, many writers are catapulted to the 
center-stage of politics, and consequently, they had no time to write. 


Second, economics of literary publication and/or government’s book promotional 
policy can play a negative role for all authors. 


Third, easy money and cheap success often double-blind our authors who emerge 
after a major socio-historical crisis. This happens to all literatures, and Maithili 
literary world will have to be careful about such negative turn. 


Fourth, and this gives us an interesting comparison with all-American figures. 
Brody reported a survey (by Gereben) of adult literary tastes in a place near 
Budapest in 1991, and gave the following data: 54% read entertainment fiction — 
mainly crime thrillers and adventure, 26% read important nonfictional prose 
(science, history), and only 14% wanted to read realistic novels, with classical 
literature readership falling to 4%, and only 2% being interested in modern 
aesthetics. 


Fifth, it appears that the entire Hungarian intellectual life has reached a crisis. 
"There is an unparalleled decrease of interest for culture and literature," said 
Imre Peter Kis, editor of the Contemporary, and “The Hungarian culture has sunk 
to zero point", said another (Vasadi, Contemporary 69). 


Finally, the abrupt change, the rapid pace of events, the uncertainties of the 
transition, and the social and intellectual bickering of the new political parties 
triggered a literature of reportage, editorials, letters to the editor, special. Serious 
litteraters thus took to journalistic writing. 


Marriage of Convenience 


In this context, one may recall the lamentation of the Norwegian author Per 
Thomas Andersen in his book, A conversation with a pig, where he says: "Book 
reviews in Norwegian newspapers consist primarily of journalism. This means that 
references and priorities are now based on journalistic criteria." It appears then 
that purely journalistic criteria and methods (with emphasis on sales figures, 
celebrities, spicing stories up etc.) have been, in the recent times, superimposed 
on purely literary criteria. 


Sometimes, such pedestrian attitudes may even dominate texts purporting to 
contain literary criticism. John Chr. Jørgensen (Professor of Literature at the 
University of Copenhagen) in a 2004 issue of Nordic Literature writes that in the 
whole world the prose known as ‘Literary criticism is losing ground’ because of 
several factors - more so in the Nordic countries. One reason has to do with 


death of the newspaper in the whole world. In Denmark, for instance, there used 
to be 80 newspapers in 1958, 60 in 1983 and only 30 now. From 50 out of 80, 
the ratio of newspapers that cover serious reviews came down to 7-to-10 now. It 
had already become 11 in 1980s. The attempts to bring out newspapers in 
Maithili died their natural death because it could not have been cost effective. But 
to my mind, this was not the general experience in other Indian languages. Even 
if we just look at the growth figures of Hindi print media in the last 40 years, it 
would be clear that 225 dailies in 1972, we have reached a staggering figure of 
instances of printed media in Hindi alone. Consider the following: 


Dailies: 1972: 225; 1981: 409; 1996: 2006; 2000: 2,393; 2001: 2,507; 2002: 
3,410. If we add to it the figure of other serial publications, the number is 
staggering. But there is no doubt that the space for literary criticism is shrinking 
in daily newspapers day by day, and these are being taken over by reports on the 
visual media - television as well as film media even in India. And, sadly enough, 
while print media are full of coverage of what is happening in the visual world, 
there is hardly any demonstrated interest in the visual media about books in 
print. 


The Bigger fishes (and the smaller ones) 


Here, I would like to refer to the politics of translation — of our texts, and also of 
our image as writers outside. A number of writers who are well translated into 
languages of wider communication are fortunate enough to have reached out to a 
wider audience. Many of our prolific writers in major languages are of course 
better known outside their own linguistic readership, thanks to their attention to 
details of the craft of translation. Some are good translators into several 
languages themselves. But all these successes drown the fact that most of our 
vernacular writers do not reach anywhere. This creates a kind of cleavage 
between these two kinds of authors - beginning of a new kind of untouchability. 
But more than that, in this act of politics, the bigger languages with wider 
readership bases and a more thriving publishing economy score handsomely over 
the smaller languages, and widen the cleavage further. The proverbial 
maatsyanyaaya’ or the big fish gobbling up the smaller ones can be seen to be at 
play here. 


The storm at the Door 


But then, as Library & Information Science News (known as ‘LIS-news.com’) says 
under the caption, ‘Literary 'crisis' a matter of quality, not quantity’, we are told 
by an award-winning commentator that “The real literary crisis has less to do with 
the number of people reading than with the narrowing range of books that 
Americans actually read. According to the report, all of ` "one in six people reads 
12 or more books in a year." Half the population never looks at any fiction, 
poetry or plays. This is, obviously, just pathetic. And what ...[it] fails to say is that 
most of those people have chosen the very same 12 books, starting with ` `The 
Da Vinci Code," followed by a) the latest movie tie-in, and b) whatever Oprah 
Winfrey has recommended lately” . On that, a reader commented by saying: “I 
know people that do not read fiction at all. I have one friend who says life is to 
short to read fiction”. 


How does one stop the storm at the door that arises mainly from barrenness of 
choices and a kind of infertility that plagues our writing? To my mind, the 
community — such as ours — will have to provide adequate support system and 
encouragement to the creative persons to go on wading their magic wand ever 
and ever against all odds, and over and over again. 


The Doomsday prophecies 


The Doomsday prophesy would have it that both critical and creative works in our 
literature may diminish slowly or be substantially debased, unless some urgent 
pro-active measures are taken - just as the one being taken by Swasti group in 
the case of Maithili. These efforts will go a long way in shaping the thoughts of 
our younger generation. Charles Rzepka, while writing a Position Paper in a web- 
site called ‘The Romantic Circles Resources’ mentions that he would like to 
reaffirm the importance to the critic’s professional survival of maintaining the 
skills of aesthetic and formal analysis, appreciation, and evaluation, and 
especially of cultivating these skills in the younger generation. 


I believe they are threatened mostly by neglect, due to the otherwise quite 
welcome broadening of our research interests to include marginalized writers and 
literary forms, and ever more historical detail. In our enthusiastic pursuit of these 
new and increasingly specialized research interests, I fear we are in danger of 
letting a powerful, long-standing rationale for our professional existence slip from 
our grasp. We mean that the apparent indifference to close reading of literary 
texts in the recent times is a disease that needs to be attended to. I think this 
habit has to be injected in the younger generation of authors and critics as to how 
to read literary texts closely and how to think about the literary work of art as a 
form in which all features count, and modify each other, at every level. Absent 
such old-fashioned attention to organic, intra-formal relationships, young scholars 
may never acquire the ears to hear irony, pathos, or whimsey, or the eyes to see 
their own self-contradictions. 


THE DANGERS - The enemy within 


One of the best examples of enemy within, and how it can subvert our creativity 
come from the Vietnamese experience. In course of a lecture on ‘The Machinery 
of Vietnamese Art and Literature in the Post-Renovation, Post-Communist, and 
Post-Modern Period’ at the UCLA’s Center for Southeast Asian Studies (February 
4, 2004), Pham Thi Hoai, one of contemporary Vietnam's most influential writers, 
was trying to identify the historical baggage that bound all Vietnamese art and 
literature in the post-war period which could be seen from the kind of 
comparisons drawn during the Vietnam war. She observed: “In Quang Tri, our 
army and people were winning big battles. On the loudspeaker, our army and 
people won as regularly as the sun rises. At school, a student who earned high 
marks was compared to a brave soldier who killed Americans and their South 
Vietnamese lackeys. A high mark in math equaled one dead American. A high 
mark in woodshop equaled one dead South Vietnamese lackey. The enemy’s 
blood formed a river in my report card, the enemy’s bones, a mountain. Ina 
neighboring town, the prodigy poet Tran Dang Khoa -- who is a year older than I 
-- was writing verse that inspired the nation, a nation in which every person -- 
young or old -- knew who they were and the reasons why they should smile if 
they were to die the following day. During this time, it seemed that all 
progressive members of humanity wished to become Vietnamese.” Look at the 
metaphor they lived by in the times of national and, of course, man-made crisis. 
She knows that during the last three decades, the world order has undergone 
many changes -- changes profound enough to have transformed even the most 
conservative people. But can such changes free their authors from history? 
Further, in the post-renovation period, one finds that the Vietnamese writers 
were allowed some freedom in that they could be untying of literature from the 
art now. “The knots were loosened, not undone. Literature and art were allowed a 
certain "space of freedom," but this space was "marked by invisible flags which 
Vietnamese writers had been well-trained to perceive." The "task for the post- 


Renovation era is to determine precisely the parameters of this space for freedom 
for literature and to determine the circumstances in which the government 
maintains a right to interfere with literature." Broadly, the parameters today are 
clear, according to Pham. "You can do whatever you want as long as you avoid 
politics." If this is so, then one might have expected an explosion of creative 
writing. But that did not happen, "or it happened only to a disappointing degree. 
Or when it happened, the outcome was very odd." But, ironically, the years of 
peace and greater openness and greater material abundance "have provoked a 
crisis in the field of literary translation." Pham quoted the writer Nguyen Ngoc 
who has claimed that "the foundation for serious literary translation has been 
shattered by pressure from a new translation market that follows a brutal 
commercial tendency which the state has enthusiastically unleashed." The 
solution, according Nguyen, is a "a national strategic plan for translation," which 
the state must organize and lead. 


The ‘Self’ and the ‘Other’: False alarms 


In a plural space such as South Asia, each political entity will have, at any given 
point of time, many centers - depending on which way one decided to assign 
values to one or the other cultural parameter. But then there are also differences 
of opinion in respect of those who look at such plurality from outside, and those 
who live in such spaces. Let me now give an instance of what a translator does to 
negotiate with the Textual Other while deciding on his or her illocutionary 
strategies. In an essay in Cipher Journal, an E-zine, Jerome Rothenberg makes 
the following ‘confession’ on translation and appropriation, and we can see a 
recollection of it even in his 2004-book titled ‘Writing Through: Translations and 
Variations +’ 


“All of that remains central to me—the translations, I mean, and those other 
suppositions and legitimate acts of “othering” that underlie my total project. In 
The Lorca Variations, a series of poems from the early 1990s, I took a step 
beyond translation by writing with Lorca (or my translation of Lorca’s book-length 
poem series called “The Suites”) as my source—isolating his nouns and other 
words (which were by then my own in English) and systematically recasting them 
into new compositions. In another series of poems, Gematria, I used a traditional 
Jewish form of connecting words by numerological methods and a word list of 
numerically arranged words and phrases from the Hebrew Bible, to make a 
poetry—as with the Lorca Variations—that I thought was both personal to me and 
was created by means that shared in what Blake saw as “the most sublime act... 
[:] to set another before you.” And in recent work, while continuing to make 
translations from Picasso and from the great Czech modernist Vitezslav Nezval, I 
have interspersed appropriations from their work with my own—composing three 
series of a hundred numbered verses each that I have called Autobiography. Still 
more recently—in A Book of Witness—I have used the first person voice, the 
pronoun “I,” to explore whatever it is that we can say for ourselves—not only my 
personal self but that of all others—and by that process can even and 
meaningfully put identity into question.” (‘Translation as Composition / 
Composition as Translation’ in Cipher Journal)* 


CROSSING OVER - Going beyond the text 


It is most important for us to go beyond the written word, the fixed cannons, or 
the “ideal” text that would always try and bind us. But then all such acts of 
courage are acts that would be defined by space and time. The great moments 
are thus defined deictically. Half way through the battle, Arjuna had doubts again 
about the morality of the war he was engaged in. Half way thorough the battle, 


when his chariot wheels had been immobilized, Karna wondered where he went 
wrong. Sitting under the tree where he would die a few moments later, half-way 
through his life, Krishna began pondering over the meaning of all that he did or 
said, or those he didn’t. These dilemmas and doubts arise out of a particular 
position one is placed in or as a result of clustering of certain deictic moments. 


As I have already argued, acts like writing, translating, interpreting and analyzing 
that we perform on language are deictically tied up with person, number and 
gender. And each one of these three is important in one way or another. Those 
who might have by now got sufficiently tired of the onslaught of grammatical 
concepts could pick up any critical discourse coming up from numerous corners of 
the world to see how these categories have invaded the critical psyche. In fact, 
our concerns for foregrounding or interest in centering as well as de-centering a 
thought, or a section or a belief would emanate from our concern for the 
grammar of the text. 


Crossing over translations 


As a translator, we need to try to foreground ourselves, and try and occupy the 
front seat, as it were. Although the text-book style of operation of translation 
would teach us to make our presence a subdued one, letting the author of the 
original be underscored through the operations we perform, my attitude as a 
practitioner of this trade has been of that of an equal - taking liberties if liberties 
are to be taken, and sewing or mending corners where needed, or tucking pieces 
underneath a carefully chosen garb - where I could not avoid doing so. Those in 
the trade, and very knowledgeable ones, have always warned me that I was only 
a recipient of a text, at best, an interlocutor for the author of the text. The 
author, with an explicit or carefully skimmed effort in playing down her voice - I 
was told, should always be allowed to show a ‘grand presence’ of their first 
person writ large over each word a character from her text speaks or each turn a 
text takes. It is true that the author interlocutes with the reader through the text 
- thus forming a first person-second person dyadic relationship of some kind. But 
I was told I had no authority to question the author or her intension, because I 
was a mere reader. 


But unfortunately, even as a reader, many of us were uncomfortable with each 
decision taken by an author, or even fretting and fuming over the fate of a 
character who had almost become our own by the time we reached somewhere 
deep inside the text. It was not surprising, therefore, if the readers would begin 
to question the author’s sense of space and time, reading, background or even 
scholarship to have taken the stand in the text. At certain moments of creativity, 
when the reader decides to switch his passive role and assumes the task of 
providing a creative response to the text as a translator- cum-interpreter, I see a 
distinct scope in more cases than are actually reported a chance that the 
translator has shed the inhibition of remaining a passive sounding board. This, I 
think, could be called a silent revolution - happening with many great works of 
translation, as more and more time passes by. It was this that I would like to 
view as a transition from second person to assume the role of a first person. That 
would allow us to cross over the limits imposed by the act of translating. 


The baggage of History 


While presenting a review of Anyidoho, Kofi, and James Gibbs edited 383 page 
anthology called ‘FonTomFrom : Contemporary Ghanaian Literature, Theatre and 
Film’ (Matatu 21-22. Amsterdam and Atlanta GA : Editions Rodopi, 2000), 
Chimalum Nwankwo (2002) in his essay ‘Celebrating Ghanaian Creativity’ 


(Jouvert 6.3) describes the crises before Ghanian literature by saying the 
following: “Like all things in modern Africa, the baggage of history remains in the 
heart of both the problem and the resolution of what is really a crisis. Today is a 
problem because the past was a problem.” Then he asks this question, “So how 
do we deal with or resolve this double bind?” Serious efforts to document 
creativity like this, he argues, “is an act which weaves in and out of present and 
past, defining connections and relationships, identifying continuities and 
discontinuities, conducting clarifications and spotlighting, followed by revisions for 
appropriate recommendations for improvements, rejections or repudiations”. 


Flying above the limits (imposed by grammar) 


As writers, we need to hide our identity and let the text speak for itself. When 
many of us write in any one of the languages of operation, we try and erase all 
cues that would link with our discipline or our plural identity - even our age or 
marks that might otherwise bear our generational affiliations. (It is a different 
matter if some cues are still visible or discernible.) I have seen and known writers 
pretending to be someone or something else, and I am sure each one of us here 
has some story to tell about authors whose game it is to ‘other’ the self. 


The strategies are numerous - some lean on prevarication in defining one’s locus. 
Some choose to fabricate in depiction of the frames (in which a text is to be 
grounded). Some try and hide the pair of eyes (of the protagonist or the 
proverbial ‘I’ of the narrative or poem) through which the readers are asked to 
see the unfolding of events. Others make public statements rejecting peers or 
predecessors as junk authors; Or even rubbish all critics and academics who dare 
look at her. 


I take it all as the game we all play to fly beyong the limits imposed on us by 
nature. Some make the game all too obvious, while some others hide it in so 
many ways. As a writer, my initial response to my self was to push my 'self to 
the background, and to foreground the social commentary on feelings, fellows, 
and their frictions. In other words, this is like changing one’s personal 
terminations from the first to third person, singular. 


Untying the truth: An ode to Prevarication 


There is a tree near my window. It stands between me and the sky - confident 
and erect — posing, as if, it knows what it is doing. With thick whiskery branches, 
leaves, and sedges, it tries to deny me a grand view of the world out there. It 
hides - through its florets and foliages - as much sky as I want to keep open. I 
am, therefore, often forced to look inwards. And when I begin to look within, 
that’s when my poetry gets multiply nested, and begins to talk in my own 
language about ‘language’ - a feature so common in poets of all hues. This is like 
holding a mirror against a mirror, as it were, in a self-reflexive mood. 


But she knows - my poetry - that I must talk about man, about nature and the 
various institutions they have set up. Knows that I must remove the mirror to 
keep wide open, the window - the vindauga (from Old Norse), which is made out 
of the vindr ‘wind’ and the auga ‘eye’. Since the eye (=auga) wishes to see, the 
night and the wind conspire to sway the unruly sedgy hair of the tree. They knot 
it up to make it possible for me to look out, unhindered. And look beyond my own 
locus. 


And, what do I see? Ask the hands on the clock, which could theoretically stop 
the flow of time but which they never do. They demand to know what I look for 


as I look through the window - around and beyond. To think of it, what could I 
have - more than my usual view - when I lam confined to my own locus? When I 
look inward, my vision gets halted and entangled in numerous elements that add 
up together to make my own culture. I don’t look at the whole, since they are so 
close to me. Little little things that have been a part of my memory and 
experience crowd my vision, as it were. But when I look out, I search for icons, 
images, colours, sounds, texts and graphs that engage my attention immediately 
because of the striking freshness they offer. Of course, I view them in the context 
of a seemingly known word, or an idea - against the backdrop of constellations 
that seem familiar to me from the days of our first epic. Even when we see and 
experience what we call “new” things, they are new only to an extent. Such are 
the rules of redundancy - from the days of Shannon and Weaver (1948) that this 
dichotomy of “given” vs. “new” cannot tilt the balance in an incalculable manner. 
Human beings are such that they like to see new constructs and relate them with 
what they have seen before. As the novel element crosses the threshold and 
become a part of our “known”, someone inside me is not satisfied with it any 
more - howsoever gorgeous it may be. It prompts us to look through the widow 
for the yet unknown, engages us to search for all those new geometrical patterns 
among the constellations in the sky out there - patterns that are said to have 
been inherited from the indigene. 


Time comes in the history of a literature of any productive language when one 
realizes this ratio of given and new is such that a lot of what is “new” in the 
indigene is already “given” elsewhere. That is where the impact of the global 
comes. A lot of what is called new to any of our literature has come to us from 
outside - outside our known and familiar space, and out of our times. Global to 
me is set in both space and time dimension, just as local is ‘synchronic’ to the 
locus at a particular moment. When Tagore ‘reflected’ Vidyapati as ‘Bhanusingha’, 
it required him to spread our syllabic bases in a particular manner - in the 
pattern of Maithili metricity. It was perhaps not that such patterns were unknown 
to Bangla poetry, but for Modern Bangla, it was an innovative step. This was like 
bringing in ‘mandaakraantaa’ in the Bangla poetry today by some of our young 
poets. It was like trying to fit into our syllable structure and reading pattern. 
Similarly, Michael Madhusudan first struck fetters of all kinds - end-rhyming, 
conventional metrics, thematic treatment, lexical coinage, - and then synthesized 
European and Indian trends to evolve his own inimitable diction which demanded 
(but failed to get in his life-time) a new yardstick for evaluation. Here, I think, the 
poets are seen trying to erase the line of demarcation between the synchrony and 
diachrony, between the local and the global. 


Contd.. 
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Women Playing the Sama-Chakeba Game 


On my paddy-field - 

tilled off late, 

full of lumps and stones - 

play the game of sama-chakeba 
the joyful womenfolk. 


They have forgotten 

for a few moments 

manures and cowdung cakes, 
tossing and gashing, 

cows and catties. 

They are only engrossed 

in themselves, 

the joyful womenfolk. 


On my field 

the sky has come down, 

in which, like the stars, 

play the game of sama-chakeba - 
hootchy kootchy, the joyful womenfolk. 


The bitterness of life 

the span of a dark night 
have both been forgotten 
for a few moments. 

In their own fists 

they have held tightly 

the joy of a full moon - 
stepping hootchy kootchy, 
the joyful womenfolk. 


Beaming broadly is 


my paddy-field 

his heart turned-on ecstatic - 
receiving a rain of looks 

like flowers of thousand colours. 


Raining on it 

profusely 

beads of nectar 

dropping out of their lips, 

full of songs, 

and sparkling in the dark - 

their entire frames - 

stepping hootchy kootchy 

playing the game of sama chakeba, 
the joyful womenfolk. 


[From his 1993 collection ‘Parti tuti rahal achi' ; the poem titled 'Sama chakeba 


khelait strigan', pp 11-12] 
(Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh) 


Chandranath Mishra ‘Amar’ 
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Translated by Sreesh Kumar Chowdhary 


War - A Solution 


Like me 

You too must have heard 
How this world of ours 
Has shrunk, shriveled 
Grown smaller in size 
With inventions 

Mind of man has made. 


How man has stamped 

The face of the moon 

with footprints of his boots 

How space-ships move towards Mars 
As if, to mar 

That planet’s prospects. 


You must have heard 

How today 

A feeling of Universal Brotherhood 
Is gaining ground 

And, like the Moon 

Of the Lunar Cycle 

Is also growing in size 


How today, 

Powerful and rich nations 

All 

Wish and resolve 

That no man on earth shall remain uncared for 
Poor unfed unclothed 

You must have heard. 


But however pious wish they may be, 
Mere principles they are 

The Wily ones consider 

A principled man as 

Nothing but a nincompoop, 

If not a plain fool 


Innocents 

All 

Untouched by Worldly wiles 
We call them Simpletons - 
Full of rumblings but no rain! 
Or like the barking dogs 
That seldom bite. 


See how the east is turning red 
Land and Water and Air too 

Are growing red. 

Red is the color of man’s blood - 


So is the pious wish — 

Universal Brotherhood - 

Bloodied, brutalized. 

Naturally, it was for the father Time 
To blush with shame. 


Conscience of the world 
Lies asleep, 

Numbed into silence are 
Nations prosperous 
UNO too is tongue-tied 


And here we shout, 
Hoarse about the deluge 
Of refugees. 

The problem without any doubt 
Bears the truth out 

That war is not 

A domestic issue 

Of one country alone. 
Spilling of blood 

Is equally dangerous 

or the whole mankind 
War...War...War! 


War grips mankind with fear 
Keeps us all terrorized 
Hence, it might seem useless 
To beat 

A fear-filled retreat. 

From the dangers of War! 
Useless it is to beat 

A fear-filled retreat 

From the dangers of war 


The problem is vast 

But is one that’s created 

At least, the all-consuming war! 
Remember Brothers 

This is indeed the Knotty Truth, 
The rest is all rumour! 


(Translation of his poem 'Yuddha: Ek Samadhan’) 
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The Farthest Fathom of Time 


I want 

poetry to be written 

with all passion of life. 

Looking for weapons, 

I don't know where the words fail. 
I want 

the words ; to come out - 

Out of the innermost of my heart - 
not by accident , 

not in a hurry, 

rather in an order. 


Like mustard oil in dark winters, 
I want to smear poetry in the pores of my body, lest it leaves my life. 


Whenever it speaks, let it speak of man - 
listen to his sorrows and wails, and yet 
not lose directions, which is why 

I am always alert to see 

that it does not start prattling. 

My poetry - 

May it reach the farthest fathom of time! 
May it sharpen the edge of my life, 

my poetry. 


Because I want poetry to be written with all the warmth of my life. 
[From his 1993 collection ‘Aakaar lait shabd' (‘Words taking shape’); the poem 


titled ‘Samayak sampuurna thaah’, pp. 65]. 
(Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh) 
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Second Person Singular 


I have been told to think of things other than you! 
But trees and shrubs, leaves and stones 

Do not allow me to do so — 

Grammar has cast its net of treachery 

Wide around me everywhere; 

How could I think of thoughts other than you, 
‘cause you are the only one - 

Second Person Singular! 


I was told - 

Think about the politics, dear 

Must fear 

Which way the country goes, to drain 
On its quest to rid out from the strain 
Of loans enormous! 

Think about the jobs that are on offer 
To all those who'd fill in others’ coffer; 
Think about the laughter after the rapes 
While women oblivious cultivate shapes 


And the youth misguided, values turning sour 
Songs that you hear are nothing but 

Praises of the leaders wielding factional power; 
Roads desolate, drains grounded with all the muck, 
Those aspiring tickets for MLA get stuck 

To the hymes, words of praise, My Lord, Minister 
Flowing aloud with words of love sinister — 

There goes the Ganges polluting each plan 
There goes the chanting of hay and bran 

Asking us to throw all grammar fillister 

Asking me to think of vigor, valor, vidar 

But how could I think of things other than you, 
‘Cause you are the only one - 

Second Person Singular! 


I was asked to write 

Whatever happened to justice 

Compose, if possible, a Plato or a piece 

To propagate truth, and drop all pain complain 

On love, loss, or the grammar of gain 

Which have all changed, altered face of earth 

Told with zest I must plan n’ invest, no dearth 

Of concerns, companies galore; my words must be such 
That can’t be refuted, or even colored with a touch 
Of love, ‘cause they must burst like a thunder - 

I must hold my pen to write about those down under, 
The script of those who must rise from sleep, 

On the face of who lay written worries so deep; 

Must forget all grammar, categories, conceit 

Wide around me everywhere; 

How could I think of things other than you, 

‘Cause you are the only one - 

Second Person Singular! 


I was told, 

Time has taken its toll, has smeared 

All that we had cherished and reared 
Theories of love making, Cupid traces 

Of phonetics, philology on mounts of races 
The Old Mythical Bird writing scriptures 
Scribbles with black on white pictures 

I was told times will change and so will Sita 
Rhymes will bend and so will Gita - 

White paper on black deeds of yours 
Go-went-gone and weak verbs of scores 

I was told to syntax and grammar renew 
How could I think of things other than you, 
‘Cause you are the only one - 

Second Person Singular! 


[From his 2005 collection ‘'Madhyampurush Ekvachan’ (Vani, New Delhi); the 
poem titled ‘Madhyampurush Ekvachan’, pp. 65]. 
(Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh) 
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The Vast Forest 
In this vast time-burning forest of life 


We have been for ages in quest of the garland of rays Offered to some formless 
deity, Of the lost way, Of some lost face, 


Homeless but undefeated we have sought for ages 


The garland of rays 
In this vast soui-consuming forest of life. 


In the darkness we meet lifeless trees of the dead past 


The heaven-expelled apsaras 

Roll at the feet 

Feverish little birds shivering fly into view. 

A black-and-yellow vulture repeatedly cries out 
My name— 


Poet, come to the goblin-infested crematory, your turn this time, 
Roast your life-breath in the earthen pan; 

The downtrodden fallen apsaras, and 

The red and white gradation of lost dreams 

Still cause us unease and anguish 

For no reason: 

The undiscriminating gods and demons 

Still churn the milk-ocean, 

Nachiketa is still guerying Yama 

About the mystery of life and death. 

Even now an elephant named Asvatthama has to die 

To invest truthfulness and moral fibre in some Yudhisthir. 


These sad events of mythology clutter still this vast forest! Within us are re- 
enacted 


The stripping of Draupadi 
And the famous serpent-sacrifice of King Janmejaya: 
In the dark are found numberless trees of the dead past 


But not one familiar figure 

To show us 

The way to that temple, 

To lead us to the gold-carved throne of that formless divinity, 
Where the garland of rays was offered, 

Which we now seek 

For the progeny of Manu 

The vast forest merely echoes the wailing of dead whores, 
Only a black-and-yellow vulture 

Calling out my name alone 

Sits in the leprous womb of some withered silk-cotton tree and 
laughs; 


Homeless and unvanquished we 


Shelter under a single branch of the silk-cotton tree. 
To escape from the rains, 

From thunder and lightning, 

We play hide and seek nightlong with death: 

Still the night never ends: 

The kokila never produces the sweet notes 

To herald the dawn or the spring; 

Our forefathers had seen the dawn 

Had sung the break of day in numbers 

Greeted spring with the melody of vasant-bahar; 
None of their bequeathed qualities 

Their traditional values 

Their faith now live in us : 

Shelterless and rootless we 

Reject 

In this crematory of a moonless night 

Everything of the past: 

Now only two unwavering realities of existence remain— 
First, we are looking for 


The garland of rays; 

Second, only this 

That in the forced company of the ghost-past, 
In the vast forest, 

Are we alive. 


(Translated by Umanatha Jha) 
Of Husband and Wife 


The woman 

tells the tale of 

her children, kitchen ware, 
longings, green-yellow backache 
and credits edits and mortgages 
keeps on telling 

from dawn to dusk 


from the coner of kitchen garden to the middle of 


courtyard 

keeps on telling till dusk. 

The man 

listens to that woman’s tale 

of her children, of kitchen ware 
of longings and backache 
keeps on listening 

from dusk to dawn 

from gentle smile of lips 

to tears in eyes 


keeps on listening till dawn 


(Translated by Harekrishna Jha) 
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Ho, Here Comes the Rain 


In waiting passed several hours 
In waiting bodies oozed pitcher after pitcher of sweat 
In waiting leaf after leaf hashed 


The wind did not whistle-by 
In waiting the sun remained cloud-curtained 


For no one knows how long 
In waiting this month of Asarh accured. 


Ho, now comes the rain 

Ho, now the earth is watered 

Ho, now the heart is light 

Ho, now the sun is rising 

Ho, now come the sparrows twittering 


Seeds will sprout, soothing sights, rewards of waiting 
Woods and dates will be green, joyous the earth 

Wearing a lace of gold the Kadamba tree 

The devotee will prepare the chamber/gahbar of Salakera, 


The courtyard cleared of grass 
The ponds will fill, fill to the brim, red-lotus 


Leaves will sprawl. 


Till day long men will eat 

Till day long men will sow 

Will have their midday meals in fields 
Will fly on swings of hope 

Will walk in the paradise of dreams. 


(Translated by Shubha Chakrabarti-Dasgupta) 


You Tell Lots O’Lies? 


Grand-Pa? 

You tell lots o’ lies? 
You keep on telling lies 
And, it makes us 
Laugh and laugh.... 
At times 

I too feel like 

Telling a lie or two 
But I am 

Unable to do so! 
Teach me, Grant-Pa, 
Please, instruct me 
How to tell lies! 


I would 

Disclose it to none! 
That from my Grnat-Pa 
I have learnt telling lies- 
I would 

Disclose it to none! 


So many people keep coming 

To meet you 

And speak to you about this and that 
At the most 

You only listen to them 

Or sometimes 

Give them a nod 

In the end 

The speaker resigns himself...... 


Heenu 

My little grandson 
Is so funny. 

It makes one laugh- 
Yet what can I do? 


Studying in an Anandurarg 
English-medium school 

Heenu 

That is Heurendra Mishra 

A student in the seventh class...... 
My darling........ 


(Translated by Sreesh Chaudhary) 
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Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh 


Since the festival of 'Chath' is round the corner, there's no doubt the bananas 
would ripen. There's a long gueue of prospective buyers already. But this time 
Gopinath is already determined - whatever may happen, he wouldn't sell his 
bananas. That's decided! Even if somebody gets terribly upset about it. 


Rats! If somebody thinks he can throw a dime and buy the bananas to dedicate 
them to the Chathi Goddess, doesn't Gopi himself have to observe the festival? 
Does anyone know how many sleepless nights he had to spend, only to protect 
them? All the children in the locality had their eyes on his bananas. Bother, I say! 
God is the same for all. But what do we see? Sirichan had been browning off his 
life by openly announcing - "Whoever may bid for these bananas - I'd offer five 
paise per banana more. If you. have to sell them, first think about your own 
people..." 


Gopinath said, trying to avoid, "Look Bhaiya!' We have already set them apart for 
my son. It was a proffer from my in-laws . So my wife had already consecrated 


them to the Chathi Goddess - with folded hands, covering herself by the end of 
her saree. That's the main problem." 


Imagine a person like Jotkhi-kaka - the astrologer uncle! He too threw his hat on 
the ring and quipped, "What Gopi? I see your clusters look almost like those 
smiling bananas, with all the thirty-two teeth. Attaboy! What bananas! What a 
cluster! Bravo! In case you want to turn it into money, I mean unload it, I could 
offer you cash down for the whole thing." 


Saying this, Uncle kept his pipe on the ground and began feeling for his girdle. 
Gopinath was startled at first but then tried not to show it as he said smilingly, "It 
wouldn't have been much of a problem, Uncle! But you know women! Tantan's 
mother had consecrated it a month ago". 


But our astrologer uncle was capable of making a monkey of even the most 
spunky and cantankerous lawyer. Therefore, he made another attempt, "That 
would still not be a problem. The Shastras, you see, have given rules for making 
exceptions: Vastu ethane moolyam - 'Give some dough in place of a thing’ - 
that's what it means. This is allowed!" Now Gopi had no answer to this onslaught. 
He grew impatient and insistent, "No Uncle! I can't sell something that is already 
sanctified." Jotkhi Kaka immediately lifted his lota and readied himself to leave 
when he commented , "Aha 1 That's not a big thing! You needn't feel bad. Tell me 
- one sells a thing only when one is in dire need. Who wouldn't like to enjoy a 
thing himself? Alright, no problem! I have no problem!" But everything wasn't all 
that right and Gopi-nath was alarmed now. He knew it very well that when Jotkhi 
Kaka leaves a place in a huff, the matter doesn't end there. It only begins. He 
rose from his slumber only when Balo commented, "Gopinath! Worry not! Let the 
Chathi Goddess have a smell of your bananas. She has no power to eat anyway. 
So bring some sweets from shop and hang it on before her, and then...And, of 
course, give me five paise commision per banana." 


By then Gopinath had managed to withdraw and had controlled himself. He 
brought out a tobacco box from pocket and said, "Excellent! And I must also 
bridle and muzzle my children's mouth - mustn't I? Well said! Very well said, 
indeed!" 


Rooplal lives in Kisunganj. All along, he had been patiently waiting as he expected 
the huge cluster to be chopped off and the bananas would be on sale. But alas! 
While departing, he remarked, "In the east, they call it Singhapuri banana. They 
look like the straightened rhino horns of an oversized lamb - growing in 
abundance naturally and doubling their size by hanging from the roof. There 
nobody cares for them." Gopinath wasn't in a state to retort to this one in anger. 
Still, he couldn't resist saying: "Bullshit! If it was so, why didn't you bring five 
bunches from there? Damn you, dadblast!" 


But who can stop this crowd of curios customers? Surely, by now Gopinath had 
become a little vulnerable. When people go away, he would rub his towel against 
his shoulders nervously dusting the towel and himself and would try to make 
himself even more resolute. Tomorrow is Arba Arbain, the day after kharna, and 
on the next day, there's the first offerings to the Goddess. That too in the 
evening. Gopinath tries to calculate - "It was useless to try and mellow the 
bananas. They will ripen on their own. These are not the ones that need any 
artificial ripening." He gives a look of praise to the cluster of bananas hanging 
majestically. It had many marks of lime-paste here and there, so that no evil eye 
could be cast. Gopinath brought the cluster down with a parental care and let it 
stand in the corner of his room, and covered it with a gunny sack. 


By then, his wife too returned after asking for alms in five different courtyards, as 
was the practice. Gopinath began narrating his bold story - how he cleverly 
managed to drive away the motely crowd of buyers. But she was thinking of 
something else. This was evident in her comments, "What shall I do with only 
bananas? What about jaggery, wheat, dalda, mould, sacred dolls, mat and the 
bamboo platter...?" Gopinath stops her immediately, "Wait, wait! You'll get all. 
Everything'll come with the blessing of the Chathi Goddess! Just wait and watch!" 
But his wife does not share this enthusiasm, as she intervenes, "Get all? But 
when? Tomorrow's is the last market day before the festival. You didn't even buy 
the sacred thread!" 


Gopinath dusted his towel queasily and placed it on his shoulders as he said, 
"Let's discuss about tomorrow only after today! Now tell me what shall I get from 
the grocer's? Make a list!" 


The list was made. And Gopinath reached the grocery with his assortment of 
saddlebags, handbags, hussies and hutches in a big basket. It was natural to 
expect a crowd at the shop today. But one can't afford to be put off by that. He 
must somehow enter into it. Gopinath conjured that it was his bananas that 
provided a point of discussion among the few people sitting on the wooden cot in 
the northern portion of the shop, along with Bare Mahajan, the senior partner of 
the grocery. Hiding himself, and by placing his basket as a shield on his head, 
Gopinath pushes himself through all the protests and blockades and somehow 
swims through the crowd to reach the front portion of the shop where the junior 
partner is sitting. Gopinath handed over the list to him and adds, "Wheat 8 kilos, 
Khajur-brand dalda 2 kilos, and a coconut with a lot of water." Gopinath has had 
a careful look at it. The junior mahajan shouts at a worker, "Are you through with 
Gopi bhaiya's list? Did you give aniseed, unbroken betel nut, coins and other gift 
items...? Here's your list and the tally... hundred and seven rupee and nine 
annas." 


Gopinath spreads his basket and bags and indicates, "This will have ,to be written 
in the book, Mahajan!" The junior mahajan's projected hand pops back, "Mmmhu! 
No writing now! No credit today! Let everyone note!" But Gopinath turns more 
insistent, "But how can you-not write? Its an order of the senior Mahajan! You'll 
have to write it up." Gopi's face lit up 'in joy of pronouncing a meta-sentence - a 
brahma-vakya. The mahajan gets irritated at it, more so because of the crowd, 
the heat and the dust, "Oh! So you want to dictate, eh? I've already told you - 
throughout the festival time, there'll be no credit - no matter who it was who 
‘ordered’. Is that clear? Rambahadur! Keep these things back on the shelves." 
The bitterness of Mahajan's voice hurts Gopinath. He gets stupified and keeps his 
basket away. Within a minute all the things get emptied from bags and are 
redistributed at the shelves, and his bags and sacks are dumped in front of him. 
He can't even come out of the din very quickly. For a few moments, he is 
rendered speechless. Then he fills up his dried out lungs with some fresh air, 
comes out stealthily and goes to the senior partner, "Mahajan! Should my 
ordered and measured things be taken back? Should this happen to me? You 
want my festivity destroyed?" 


The Senior Mahajan appeared ready as he said mildly rebukingly, "Shucks! Let 
your enemy's celebrations be wrecked. How could I want you to suffer? But this 
time we are in a tight position from the top. May be, you didn't get it? Look, our 
work is to fetch from there and vend it here. This time, the whole-sellers 
themselves have made it a strictly cash transaction system. So what can we 
small fries do? What do you say?" 


Saying this he meaningfully stroked on the shoulders of Jotkhi Kaka who was 
sitting by his side. The ground was slipping from under Gopi now. Still he makes 
a last effort, "Please, Mahajan! - Don't be so harsh on me. Time is so short now. I 
shall clear everything on the morning after the festival." Jotkhi tries to suppress 
his smile as he turns the other way and sings a seemingly innocent sh/oka in tune 


"Deerghadntaah kvachit murkhaah, 
kvachit khalvaat nirdhanah!" 


“Tusky tashy's never a zany, 
baldy diddling putter many." 


Mahajan takes the hint and hits his baldy pate with both hands and exclaims, "O 
Lord! O Shiva! Aren't you one of my own, Gopi? If there was a way, could I have 
said ‘no' ? Here we can't stand a cash crunch even for a day, and you are asking 
for a six-day credit!" 


Gopinath kept on looking at Mahajan for a long time, and then tried reminding 
him almost imperceptibly, "Perhaps, nothing else is a problem, except that you 
had assured me, and that's why I was confident. This was like making one climb 
the tree and taking the ladder away from below!" 


Jotkhi gets irritated, "You are an absolute pest! Isn't he still saying like what he 
promised earlier? Is he keeping quiet now? Isn't he explaining?" Getting an 
outside support, now Mahajan says, "That's right! Tell me Uncle, am I wrong? 
One must understand the other; isn't it?" 


Now Gopinath becomes mute. He comes back to his own courtyard. He goes into 
the inner room and sits cloistered. Tantan keeps looking at him askingly. His wife 
looks around for him. But Gopinath seems dumbstruck and frenzied. The 
accumulated discontent within Gopinath is now melting away and turning into a 
vow. But his voice is choked because of these inner turbulence. 


His wife is upset, "Why don't you speak out? What happened? Where did you 
leave behind the basket and the bags?" 


The storm that has been blowing inside Gopinath suddenly withers away. He 
picks up Tantan in his lap. Both wife and child look on at him in wonder. He 
carresses Tantan for a long time. And then he speaks, as if in soliloquy, "See! For 
Chathi Parmesri there is no difference between a tiny banana and a huge one. 
Don't you agree? I had seen another cluster of smaller bananas with five 
branches in Mehiya's garden. Even otherwise, you wouldn't be able to carry the 
weight of this huge cluster of ours in the river water during the offering. When 
ripe, its bananas will also mellow and melt like water drops. On top of it, one has 
to keep an eye on the cluster on the river bank to save it from 
disappearing.Gopinath is amused; he feels like laughing now. His wife gapes at 
him in disbelief. Gopinath then raises his head and says, "Alright, so be it! I have 
been unduly worrying about it. Let me see! Let's count the bananas first. I shall 
sell them per banana! But wait, let me call Sirichan first!" 


Once again, Gopinath jerks his towel to dust it and gets up, "Oh my my! That's 
why they say..." 


While looking around for Sirichan, Gopinath went on trying to argue wi.th himself. 
What was wrong in the first place, he told himself, was his own decision to 
consecrate the cluster of bananas to the Chathi Parmesri. 


(From his 1993 anthology 'Shwet patra’ ('White Paper'); the story titled 'Chathi 
Parmesri', pp. 29-32.) 


Rajmohan Jha 


Rajmohan Jha: Dinner 


Madhubani; Credit - creativelearningpatna.com 


Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh 


I was working on my lecture notes for the next day's class in the bedroom inside 
and Mamta was checking answer-scripts in the drawing room. After a while I 
heard Mamta ordering Ramua loudly - "Ramua! Is the dinner ready? Put it all on 
the table if it’s ready”. 


I thought I'd complete the last note, and then get up for food. So I raised my 
voice, "Let me be off with it! What's the hurry? Now - (I picked up my watch and 
had a look) its only 8.30 p.m. !" 

"Why? Do you think 8.30 is not late enough? I must reach my college tomorrow at 
eight in the morning". 


"I too have to take a nine-o'clock class tomorrow!" I yelled. 

"Surely you would have no worry. 'Cause you'd lazily get up at eight! But it’s me 
who has to get up early in the morning and do everything! Why don't you 
complete this note.of yours after dinner?" 


I knew she wouldn't listen. I overturned the book, dropped it on the pillow and 
came out. Mamta was still on her scripts. I commented, "Very well! You've got 
me abandon all work, and you are yourself going on!" 

"Give me a minute! Ramua, go and get our plates" said Mamta, without taking 
her eyes off the scripts. 

"How many times did I tell you that let it be at least nine. No civilized family will 
have dinner before nine". 

"It'll be nine by the time we are through with dinner", she commented while 
writing the marks awarded on the top page of the scripts. I snatched the answer- 
sheet from her and quipped, "Nine-o'clock dinner means start at nine, and not 
complete it at nine!" 

"Alright, its the same thing", she said, trying to straighten herself up, "I don't 
remain on bed until eight. I have to be up in the morning, and..." 

"Okay! Tell me!" I interrupted and asked her seriously, "What do you have.to do 
in the morning when the whole thing is supposed to be done by Ramua?' 

"Very good! And who makes him get up in the morning?" Mamta retorted angrily, 
"If I don't do that one day, Ramua will get up well after nine. And you think he is 
up if you call him only once? If that happened, there would have been no 
problem! But the next moment he doses off. He gets up only if you call him ten 
times! The chap is such that I had to pour water on him on several occasions!" 


This will be considered to be barbaric! I told Mamta, "You seem to be very 
heartless. Whoever may have named you so, I don't know why did they have to 
call you Mamta - ‘affection’? Tell me, really, who had suggested your name?" 
"Now, come on! I don't remember that!" Mamta said, lifting her bundle of scripts. 
Ramua kept a water jug and two glasses on the table. This was an indication that 
the plates would follow. Which also meant that we would have to eat now. 


I told Mamta, "But don't you think. . . I mean-. . .whatever dinner we have 
everyday, its a kind of a mechanical process? I mean, like any other work? Eating 
shouldn't be like a work!" 

"Why? Eating is also doing something. It surely is a work." 

"Not like that! I do not mean the verb ‘to eat’. It is surely a verb. But it can't be a 
work, can it? We can't do it as a task", I tried explaining. 

"Enough! Keep all this philosophic talk to yourself! If I keep listening to you, 
nothing will get done." 


Ramua now kept the plates with food served on the table. I let my eyes run 
through all the items. Drawing a bowl close to me, I asked her, "I think we had 
this distinguished combination of vegetables yesterday too? The same aloo- 
parwal and ramtaroi, no?" 

Mamta replied, dipping her roti in the dal, "What else can one make? Nowadays, 
these are the only selected vegetables that are available - pumpkin, bitter gourd, 
parwal, or this, ramtaroi. I am fed up of eating this parwal.” 

"Not only that! I guess even if he were to cook bitter gourd instead of parwal, I 
don't think there will be any difference in the taste. Actually he knows only one 
method of making food - only one process. So it doesn't matter, which item he 
cooks, the taste remains the same. We are ourselves to blame, too. The way we 
eat, we do not pay much attention to the taste...Am I correct?" 


Mamta gulped down a glass of water and tried a weak defence, "Now whatever 
the poor fellow may make, he at least does it. I had no time to show him how to 
do it." 

I tried hard to recall when did I have food cooked by Mamta the last time. I 
couldn't remember. One moment, I felt like asking Mamta. But I soon realised 
that she might take it otherwise. 

"Now, what did you start thinking?" She asked while trying to tackle a mouthful of 
food. 

"What will I think about? I was wondering how to finish all these!" I said pointing 
towards the plates and bowls on the table. 

"Please finish all these fast and let this fellow have some rest", quipped Mamta, 
finding me taking a long time to munch things. 


When Ramua brought his bowls of milk, Mamta asked him to bring fried papads, 
too. 

"Accha, is it not possible.. . I mean, one day we might even do it this way..." 

"Do what and which way?" Mamta asked questioningly and demanded a clear 
answer. 

"Actually, I have a very old dream which I have been nurturing. I wish one day 
you wouldn't be forcing me to eat. That is, I would eat whenever I'd feel like,, . 
.whenever I am very hungry - say, at one or two at night, or at any other time." 
"And Ramua will keep awake for you until then?" Mamta's looks now wore 
question marks. 

“Suppose he eats and goes off to sleep as he does even now!" It was my turn to 
provide an interrogative look. 

"But I too can't remain awake till then - I shall also have my grub and sleep. He 
would keep your food served on the plate and covered, so that you could eat 
whenever you wished!" Mamta foreclosed the topic with finesse. 


The thought of eating alone poured water on my initial enthusiasm, Ramua 
brought some fried papad and remained standing there to listen to our 
conversion. Mamta told him, "Alright. You too could go and have food now, so that 
you could go to bed early and start tomorrow's routine on time!" 


I crushed the papad and put a piece in my mouth. The papad made an approving 
noise - crunchie-craunchie~scrunch, and while nibbling at it I recalled a very old 
scene from my village: My Grandfather is on his wooden seat to have his dinner, 
as Granny sits facing him on the ground with a fan in her hand. A large quantum 
of news and views would be exchanged between them. Grandpa used to enjoy his 
dinner very much. He must have a particular chutney made by my mother. 
When Grandpa would finish eating, Grandma would lift herself up putting all her 
weight on her hands, and would say, "Just a moment! Let me bring some curd!" 
This scene had such a lasting impression on my very young mind that I 
remember it very clearly even now. The other reason for such a vivid memory 
could be that this scene of eating produced in my mind an alluring attraction for 
dinner. Those days, people used to love food, too. Grandma would ask Grandpa 
every evening - which vegetable should be cooked for dinner? And then he would 
tell his choice. He would not only express his choice of vegetables, he would also 
describe how it must be cooked. For instance, pumpkin with spinach, or radish 
with drumsticks, etc. 


I thought for a moment that I would talk about it to Mamta. But again I thought 
she might not take it in the right spirit. I mean she would probably see it in the 
perspective of woman's liberation. So I changed the topic and asked her, "Tell 
me! Do you remember your Grandpa?" 


Mamta picked up the bowl of milk and began sipping it. For a few moments, she 
looked at my eyes - as if, she was trying to gauge the real import of the question. 
"Yes, I remember", she answered, "But why do you ask about my Grandpa now?" 

"I don't know why, but actually I suddenly began thinking about my Grandpa! 
You never met him. But you did see my Grandma, didn't you?" 

"Of course I did. But why do you ask these silly questions, without completing your 
dinner?" 


I felt quite emberrassed. Particularly, I didn't like her use of the word ‘silly’. I 
gulped down the glass of water and kept the milk bowl aside on the plate. 

It was useless to explain anything to Mamta. She had completed drinking her 
bowl of milk and was waiting for me. I asked her to get up but she kept on 
sitting. Her argument was that if she had left, I would delay even more. 

After a few minutes, she pestered again, "Please! Why don't you relieve this boy? 
If you eat fast, he will have an early relief". 


By now I had travelled from my Grandpa's age to my Father's. Unlike my 
Grandfather, my Father wouldn't really dictate as to which vegetable curry would 
have to be cooked, but would surely ask my Mother what she had for dinner that 
evening. What exactly was to be made was my mother's prerogative. That Babuji 
had left to her. Or, may be, she had herself acquired this right. Yes, between one 
generation and another, there should at least be this much of progress. I thought 
whoever may decide or whoever may have the right to do so, this much was sure 
that dinner used to be an attractive and luscious proposition once upon a time. I 
felt quite amused because coming down to our age, this right to decide has 
shifted from both husband and wife to only servants or maids. Just then my 
attention shifted to Mamta who was still waiting for me. Seemed all the while 
Mamta was trying to read my mind to find out what I had been thinking! I lifted 
the bowl and drank up all the milk in one go. 


(From his 1993 nthology ‘Ai kaLhi parsu' ('Today, tomorrow and the day after'); 
the story titled ‘Bhojan' pp. 21-27) 


Ramanand Renu 


Ramanand Renu: The Thorn 
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Madhubani - Bride in a palanquin; Credit - southasianist.info 


Translated by Udaya Narayana Singh 


Just at this point he used to be in a predicament. Even when he hadn't progressed 
much, he would stumble and fall down, and would thus get defeated. He had 
acquired the habit of hammering away all kinds of troubles. These were troubles 
that came about in all kinds of situations and at all times. He would, at times, drag 
victory - even in defeat - but he was unable to resolve this frustrating 
catastrophe, and he had to finally give up on that. Whenever he wanted to 
celebrate his victory, a mere twinkle, a sparkle of fire, would flare up and finally 
the lambent flame would burn all his slumber and stupor into ashes, rendering him a 
helpless man. 


Ramphal Kaka was one of his own men - the same caste, belonging to the same 
social group, and was his uncle - in the language of kinship. And yet, with his 
treacherous intentions, cunningness and skillful personality, he had no hesitation 
in destroying Balba - son of his own noble-hearted brother, Jokhan. He went on 
tightening the noose around Balba's neck and trapped him forever! 


Jokhan was an ordinary farm labourer. But because of his honesty, 
laboriousness, and behavior, he was a trusted man of not only Lalbabu - but of the 
entire village. He was an efficient worker, bubbling with a lot of energy. Nobody 
ever saw him taking rest. All the household people had their eyes on him for their 
domestic errands. In spite of all these, he was a devoted worker of Lalbabu. Only 
when Lalbabu had no work, he could be hired by others. Lalbabu never asked 
Jokhan not to work for others, nor did he demand to know why he was working for 
another household. In fact, Jokhan had himself never given an opportunity where 
he could be blamed for neglecting his master's work for another person's 
chores. 


Whatever may be the work done by him on a particular day, he would get only that 
much food as his wages which would be enough only to sustain him and his family 
for the day. He was, however, large-hearted, kind and a benefactor of all. 
Whenever someone would approach him with a problem, he would go all out to 
help him to the best of his ability. With.his meagre income and limited 
resources, he still nurtured a big dream in his heart. He desired that like the rich 


people's children, his only son Balba too should become a magistrate - a big 
government Official. 


Jokhan learned from Lalbabu that children of his caste, if sent to school, could get 
not only their fee waived, they would also get some scholarship. And they'd get all 
these because they were harijans. And that was why he had reguested Lalbabu to 
please get his Balba admitted to the school, just like his own son. Lalbabu had 
fulfilled this long-cherished desire of his alright, but Jokhan's wife wasn't very pleased 
at this. Her first reaction was an angry outburst, "Good-for-naught! What have you 
done? Can our children ever become like rich people's children? All these aping the 
rich is useless, I say! We are the hapless, wretched. How can we ever save so much 
as to pay for his studies? We would rather do well to remember that a handful of 
good life is better than a bushel of learning. There's no point educating him as every 
shoe doesn't fit every foot!" 


Jokhan had replied to her angrily, "Shit! How could you understand?" And then 
he tried to explain, "When everything was being given by the government, what' s the 
harm in sending . him to school? The only thing that might happen is that this 
fellow would not join us during the sowing, seeding and shredding. What more? This 
isn't an age when he must earn money! Until he grows up and is matured, let him 
go to school. Suppose the boy turns out to be a ‘chancey' chap, he will surely 
become a magistrate. If not, he could always work as a farm labourer, like me." 


After all these argumentations and explications, his wife dropped all criticism 
against sending Balba to school, and the boy started a new life. Once he joined, he 
began studying so hard that he would easily top in his class. If he listened to a lesson 
once, he would remember it by heart. Once he was taught a particular sum or a given 
method, he would be able to tell from memory the entire paradigm or the 
complete exercise. All the teachers were naturally very pleased, and so was 
Lalbabu. This made Jokhan more and more hopeful. He could now see his dream 
coining true. 


This progress of Balba was not to the liking of;Ramphal. At first, he lodged a 
complaint against his being sent to school at the panchayat of their own caste - 
saying that if such a strange thing was allowed in their society, it would not auger 
well. But a few enlghtened members of the panchayat thwarted his plans by saying 
that there was a law for sending the children to schools. When this failed, Ramphal 
tried another trick. He took the matter to the headmaster of the school and also 
contacted the district welfare officials. He did a lot of this running around, presenting 
himself as the guardian of Balba. As a guardian, he started drawing the 
scholarship amount due to Balba, of course, after giving their cuts to the 
headmaster and to the welfare officer. Between the three of them, in a matter of 
few months, they had eatten away all the scholarship money meant for the 
harijan students. 


Meanwhile Jokhan was convinced by Ramphal through Balba that it would easily take 
three to four years to get this scholarship money from the government. The 
money would be possible to get only after a few years, they were told. Since they 
were an innocent lot, they accepted as truth whatever they were told. In this 
running around, Ramphal had turned into a local leader of some sort. He had 
already established personal contacts with many high officials, and even with 
ministers. Now his attire included a neat and clean khadi dhoti and kurta. Now he 
became a leader. 


Balba went on studying like he did earlier and got promotions by always securing 
the first position in his examination. Jokhan invested all that he earned to support 
his son's education. They had to go without at least one meal every day - at 


times, without anything to bite at all. Barely covering their own body with tattered 
dresses, they went on to supply their son all that he needed - the best possible food, 
milk white uniform, and many more things - as and when needed; for instance, 
items like books, paper, pencils, pens and ink-bottles, etc. And when they were 
unable to meet his requirements, they had the support of Lalbabu. Jokhan was 
always sure to borrow some money or food-grain on the condition of returning them 
with an additional half or a quarter of that amount. From time to time, he would 
return a part of that. When Lalbabu offered help at such critical moments, Jokhan was 
sure to refuse such acts of kindness. He would think that one day the weight of 
such an ‘aid’ would be too heavy for his head to bear. He knew that this kind of a 
weight would neither stand him nor his son in a good light. It was his son, and 
therefore he must himself take the step forward to make all the necessary 
arrangements. 


In this penance of her husband, Balba's mother had been making her own 
contributions. She too would at times step out to earn money by doing some 
domestic work here and there. Like Jokhan, she too was involved in the 
venture. She never allowed Jokhan's prestige to be at stake. 


Ramphal was terribly jealous of his brother's achievements. The sparkle of envy 
would, as if, kindle a wildfire in his heart. But he was not to blame, as envy starts 
ruling one's heart the moment it finds a weak spot. Between the two houses of 
these brothers was a seven and half cottah of land. Ramphal had separated his 
kitchen immediately after marriage and eventually established his own household by 
dividing their dwelling place. But with this envy arising out of Balba's education 
and with his growing reputation as a politician, he now lodged a complaint with 
the Welfare Department that his brother Jokhan was encroaching upon his land 
(when the fact was opposite) and that he was about to drive Ramphal away from 
his dwelling place. He already had a secret understanding with these government 
officials. It wasn't surprising, therefore, that they surveyed and investigated but 
decided in his favour. However, when Jokhan made an appeal to the higher 
authorities, such as the S.D.O., all with Lalbabu's help and advice, this biased order 
was reversed. 


When Ramphal was defeated in this case, he began looking for another 
opportunity. He kept on filing complaints against Jokhan, making allegations of 
theft, rioting, arson, and looting of foodgrains, etc. His efforts to trouble his brother 
continued. But Jokhan was somehow able to steer clear of all these blames and 
blemishes because everyone knew that he was honest to the core. When Balba 
reached high school, Ramphal couldn't get along well with this headmaster, 
and as a consequence, the amount of government scholarship began reaching 
Balba's hands directly. Initially, the Social Welfare Officer tried to create some 
impediments, but he couldn't do much because of the strict headmaster. And finally, 
he too gave up all such efforts. 


In the meanwhile, the general elections were due. This area was declared as a 
reserved constituency for the Harijans. The party in power needed a visible 
Harijan leader from this area and a seasoned person like Ramphal was a natural 
choice for them. Ramphal was a clever, cunning and an active man in all respects, 
and, therefore, he got the party ticket easily. He called for a gathering of his own 
community, and requested his friends and relatives with folded hands to support 
his candidature. He urged everyone to help him in winning in the elections, 
forgetting about the past history of animosities and all his blots. As Balba was 
undoubtedly a meritorious student, and since Ramphal needed a clean image, he 
made him his election manager. In return, he promised him a good job once he 
won the elections. Balba forgot his own studies. He discounted his studies, 
hunger, thirst, sleep, rest and all as he got involved wholesale in the preparations 


for the elections. Finally, Ramphal won the elections. He had now become a pucca 
polititian. For him the road from Darbhanga to Patna opened up an exciting future. 


Within a year, Balba passed his matriculation examinations in the first division. 
Obviously, Jokhan and his wife were elated but more than that, their whole 
community, and even the larger society, of which Lalbabu was a part, were 
overjoyed. On this happy occasion, Jokhan bought a quarter .kilo of laddu, 
offered it to Mahavirji, and distributed them among the happy members of his 
community. 


Balba had now been going to Ramphal often - sometimes to Darbhanga, at 
other times, to Patna, or to some other places. Ramphal had given him a clear 
assurance. After running around for several months, one day when Ramphal found 
him alone, he took him aside and told him candidly, "Look Balo! Nowadays it isn’t 
possible to get a good job without any ‘give and take’. That's why I had told about 
you to our Minister. There is a vacancy in the irrigation department. The Minister 
has already spoken about you to the concerned officials. But the Magistrate there 
doesn't move a file without any consideration. So you go there and put in an 
application first. Then somehow try to arrange for four to five hundred rupees. 
When you get the salary with an ‘additional’ packet, it would be easy for you to 
repay that kind of loan. 


Balba went there and submitted an application. He then went back to his village to 
inform his father of everything. Considering the current trend in public life, it didn't 
seem surprising to Jokhan. He discussed the matter with Lalbabu and asked for his 
help. Lalbabu had Rs. 150 on him which he gave immediately. For the remaining 
amount, they tried at many households but all their requests fell on deaf ears. When 
nobody agreed to help, Jokhan was forced to mortgage his dwelling place to Baso 
Sahu and thus procured the required amount of Rs. 350 which he handed over to 
his son. Balba went to Patna and handed it over to Ramphal. After that, he kept on 
hovering around that particular office, or at times hopped from one office to 
another, but as his luck would have it, there was no employment for him. Finally, he 
returned to his village defeated and exhausted. Jokhan was amazed to hear 
everything. He realised that this too was a cruel joke that Ramphal tried on 
them. Jokhan knew that once again his trick worked. 


Meanwhile, the government had announced that the unemployed Harijan youth 
could now obtain things like buffaloes, cows and rickshaws on loan from the 
nationalised banks under the scheme of self-employment. Balba was still 
unemployed. He now wanted to join his familial profession of working on the 
farms, but everybody was scared of a matriculate farm labourer thinking that he 
might incite the other illiterate workers against the atrocities of the landed gentry. 
Secondly, they were also sceptical about the abilities of an educated farm 
labourer to do actual hard work. As a result, Balba did not get any encouragement 
in his new venture. 


Lalbabu's condition was now deteriorating; it was going from bad to worse. The way 
his family had increased, his earnings did not. They had rather plummeted. Both his 
sons had by now completed their graduation and were only cooling their heals at 
home. There was no sight of any employment coming their way. Their 
cultivable land was also reducing day by day because of their insolvency. That's 
why they had very little work for farm labourers. They were obviously not in a 
position to offer regular work to Balba. Once in a while, when they had some work at 
the market, they would send a word for Balba. 


Jokhan's health was also wearing out now. When his son had been studying, he 
never cared for his health. The way he had exerted himself at that time was telling 


on his health. He couldn't even eat properly to withstand such exhaustion. On most 
days, they both had to depend on the meagre quantum of cooked food given as 
tips by the employers. On top of that, his hut and dwelling area were still 
mortgaged, and there seemed to be no way they could repay that loan. Even after 
sacrificing all, Balba was unable to earn anything. Because of all these, his 
woes and worries, and his dearth and want had reduced his body to a frail frame. 
He was also getting a blushing fever from time to time. On several days, he had also 
spat out some blood along with sputum. But he had immediately hidden it by 
covering the stain on the ground with loose earth. 


On the veranda of his inner courtyard Jokhan remained lying on a shabbily 
tattered mat - coughing precariously and almost perpetually. Seeing his body 
shrinking with excessive coughing and finding him writhing in pain, Balba's 
mother was shuddering with an unknown apprehension, but even after 
trying at all households they were unable to get any help that could buy some 
medicine for him. In this pathetic condition of his house and family, there seemed 
to be no alternative left for Balba. The headmaster of his high school had been very 
sympathetic towards him, and he tried to arrange for a few tuitions for him, but here 
his identity as a harijan went against him. It was only the rich who could afford the 
luxury to engage a tutor, but none of them was willing to allow a harijan to be 
anywhere near their children. 


Balba lost everything without even a little gain. He didn't even gain a job. Still, he 
was rather grateful to Baso Sahu who atleast did not drive them away from home 
but was contented to occupy the adjoining garden. It could be that he still 
remembered Jokhan's kind-heartedness and gentility or may be because he too 
shared Jokhan's idea of planning a better future for Balba by giving him proper 
education, or may be because he too belonged to the same class as Jokhan - the class 
of poor people. Whatever may have been the reason, there was atleast this much of 
respite. 


Having been cheated, dejected and defeated on "all fronts, Balba could now 
depend only on his hands. He was, therefore, anxious to secure the government 
loan to buy a rickshaw under the harijan quota. The gentility which he acquired 
through education could be a great help to him when he would paddle the rickshaw, 
he thought. He was greatly attracted toward this scheme as he hoped that at 
least in this case he would not lose out merely because he was a matriculate. 
The second advantage was that he would get a rickshaw without any investment, 
the cost of which would not have to be paid back. He could at last earn a livelihood 
without worrying much and look after his family and his ailing father. 


He kept on going to the bank as he thought in these lines. Back in the village, his 
mother was alone earning whatever little she could, by working in different 
households. There was no way because she was the only one left in the family 
to earn their bread. 


But they had a strange luck. Both mother and son had gone out in their daily 
routine. Jokhan was alone lying on the veranda and coughing as usual. One doesn't 
know when and how he broke his links with all these mundane activities and fell down 
dead on the courtyard. There was an immediate din. Balba's mother left her work 
in one of those households and ran weeping and wailing towards her home. 
Someone rushed to the bank and brought Balba. The entire harijan community got 
together and took care of his last rites. Lalbabu took the weight off Balba's 
shoulders as he himself stood there overseeing all arrangements for Jokhan's 
shradh ceremony, besides making the necessary arrangements of ceremonial 
food and paying Rs. 50 in cash for the function. 


As soon as the rites were over, Balba began running to the bank from the very next 
day. An officer of the bank told him that if he wanted to get his loan application 
processed fast, Balba would have to get a recommendation of Ramphal on the 
papers. Now once again he started running to Ramphal. He pleaded and prayed to 
Ramphal, and somehow made him agree to meet the bank manager to sign the 
papers. Ramphal finally not only obliged him by doing so, but he also made it clear 
to the manager that Balba was his own nephew, and therefore, his application should 
get a priority. The manager too sounded positive and reassuring. 


Even after that, Balba had to keep on running and awaiting the desired help. 
Ramphal had gone away to Patna. Everyday, the manager kept on postponing the 
matter for another day. Finally, as he was sick of seeing Balba daily, he called him 
home one day. Balba reached the Manager's residence early in the morning. The 
manager was very candid, as he said, “Our Netaji signed for you on the form 
alright! Your application has also been granted and returned from the head 
office. But when the government was giving three thousand rupees to boys like you for 
the rickshaw absolutely free, why don't you deposit five hundred bucks for the office 
expenses? Only then you can get the office order.” 


Balba listened to that. These words had the effect of the whole world rolling before 
his eyes and slipping from under his feet. Once again it was a question of five 
hundred rupees. His feet started trembling. He returned home from there 
thunderstruck. 


‘Slipped from the flap, fell in a trap’. He didn't know what to do! Where would he 
once again get a piece of land which he could sell or mortgage to arrange for this 
amount? He almost lost all hope. All the gateways to escape miseries and penuries 
were closed for him. He developed an intense dislike for everything in the world. His 
house and courtyard, his neighbours and kinsmen - for each of these he developed 
a terrible aversion. How can he get five hundred rupees? 


Still he didn't give up. In the evening, he narrated everything to Lalbabu. Who else 
was there to listen to his tales of woe and suggest possible ways-out? Lalbabu. tried 
to make the situation clear and said, "Balba! The time is very bad now. It is not 
only a question of five hundred rupees. Once your own uncle had cheated away 
the same kind of money which had ultimately made you lose your own hearth. Once 
again this manager is asking for five hundred. How can you trust this manager? 
Who would give you a receipt for a bribe? If he denies having received anything 
from you tomorrow, what will you do?" 


Balba remained silent. Only his eyes spoke for him, 'In that case, what is to be done?’ 


Lalbabu said further, "Listen to me and do as I tell you! I have a friend who owns an 
aluminium factory at Darbhanga. He has a system of giving utensils to salesmen on 
loan. One has to take them on loan and begin selling them from door to door, and 
one can pay him the price after the sales. Come with me tomorrow! I shall be your 
guarantor. You will get the utensils from him and I'll give you fifty rupees 
myself, so that you can buy the weights and the scale. This will be an 
independent business. Your capital and business will grow depending upon the way 
you behave as a sales person and pay attention to your work, as well as the 
relationship you cultivate with the company people. This bribery at the bank could 
once again drown you in a difficult debt." 


The suggestions of Lalbabu seemed to Balba to be timely, apt and unselfish. 
Balba had struggled a lot by now. And, therefore, he was specially attracted 
towards this work. He made up his mind and readily accepted the proposal. In the 
morning he went to Darbhanga with Lalbabu and everything went on smoothly. 


The next morning he drank a glass of water and started off with all kinds of 
utensils, scale and measures in a basket to try his luck. Nobody had done this 
kind of work in this area, which is why all the utensils were sold off on the first day, 
without having to go to many places. He promptly went back to Darbhanga, 
paid off his dues to the company and returned with the fresh set of utensils. In this 
trip, his profit was between twenty and twenty-five rupees. Now his interest towards 
this kind of work became doubled. 


The bamboo basket could contain very little amount of utensils. He had seen in the 
company office that other salesmen used to bring some large-sized wire baskets 
which could take a lot of utensils at one time. Therefore, he too made one like 
that at night by using flax ropes. In a month or two, he could establish his business 
very well. Within this short period, he repaid fifty rupees each to Baso Sahu and 
Lalbabu. While going around on a sales trip one day, he found an old bicycle 
somewhere and bought it for fifty rupees. He got it repaired and tied a big-size 
bamboo basket on its carrier in which he could easily take more utensils now. 
Earlier he could only cover a few villages on foot. But now on a bicycle he could go to 
some more villages. Within a year he could repair his house and start selling, 
along with aluminium utensils, some brass and bell-metal utensils like plates, 
bowl, glass and lota, too. 


In this business, he faced a recurring problem from time to time. This was a 
completely rural area. Most people depended on farming and cultivation. Everybody 
did not have ready cash with them all the time. Secondly, this business ran basically 
depending upon the women-folk of all these villages. Therefore, even when 
they wanted to take his utensils, at times they were unable to do so. Therefore, 
Balba decided on his own that when he had to buy food-grain to run his own 
household, why not ask the buyers to pay in kind at times, against food- 
grains at the market prices? He had a cycle anyway. He now began keeping a few 
hanging bags from the handles of his cycle to bring back different produces. As a 
result, he started getting grains at rates much cheaper than those prevailing in 
the shops in the markets. Whatever was more than his requirement, he could now 
sell it off in the market. 


Just as the factory owner was happy with Balba's conduct, business acumen and 
honesty, the farmers and the rural folk were also very satisfied with him. While 
going to Darbhanga so often and in dealing with different types of people, he 
had come in contact with many wholesalers and promoters. He made a little 
more progress in continuing his salesmanship. A number of farmers from the rural 
areas used to grow much more than they required. They would dispose them 
off cheaply. Balba used to find out prices of different commodities in the 
market at Darbhanga, and he would buy grains and other produces from these 
farmers in bulk and sell them at higher prices after a good bargain. In this 
business, he would get a handsome profit in one go. Therefore, he began depending 
on this line more than selling utensils for small profit. In four or five years, he 
emerged as a major businessman of not only that village but of the entire 
community. 


Ramphal lost in the subsequent elections. All his accumulated wealth had finished. 
His business based on lies and deceit could not go on for very long anyway. It 
became a pathetic condition for him, and like others, he too had to see Balba to 
seek his help. Like he was helpful to all, Balba would provide succour to Ramphal, 
too, forgetting all the evil deeds of this man. He was particularly grateful to 
Lalbabu. It was only because of his support and encouragement that he could 
do so much. He had properties, land, a presentable dwelling, name and fame, 
and of course, a reigning happiness. He didn't want to see anybody 


unhappy, as he would try keeping everybody cheerful. But in spite of all these, 
he would always wear a stoic indifference. 


The father who could eat only half a meal, had to remain without any food day 
after day, starving night after night, who would work inhumanly for so many 
households, wearing torn and rundown clothes, the one who practically crafted 
Balba by melting his own bones in the fire of life, and the one who dedicated 
himself for the happiness and vantages of his son and yet was himself suffering 
from high fever, disgorge and bloody vomits -ailing and battling for life - Balba could 
practically do nothing for him. When he had all the riches, fame, affluence and facilities 
today, he didn't have the father living to see the success story unfolding before his 
eyes to his heart's content. What is the meaning of all this progress for him then? 
What is the value of his abilities? And how successful is his success? 


A thorn of stress and distress had pricked in his mind. It poked whenever it found 
him in solitude. Such moments would be terribly heart-rending for him, as he would 
realise that even in his victory in the game of dice with destiny, he was a confirmed 
loser in life. In search for an alternative move, he would run amok. 


(From his 1993 anthology of short stories; this story was titled kaanT', pp. 1-12.) 
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Madhubani painting - Peacock and Fish; Credit - southasianist.info 


A Play in Maithili. Translated from the Maithili by Udaya Narayana Singh. 


Characters: 


Priyamvada: An educated and attractive woman of about 25 - not very fair; She 
wears Saree, but silk or synthetic ones in the first three parts, and dressed ina 
white saree with red border and a white blouse, more like a married woman in 
the last segment. In the opening scene, she is well-dressed, and with a purse and 
a few books and in the second, she carries a bag with a few papers and a pen on 
a clip-tray — like an enumerator or a surveyor. In the last part, her hair will be 
untied and free-flowing but in the third, she ties them up like a bun - much like a 
house-wife, whereas in the opening scene, they are well-plaited. 


Sharva: Age 30 - tall and bespectacled - neither very slim, nor hefty. He wears 
shirt and trousers in the first and third scenes but kurta-pyjama in the second 
and last segments. 


Voice: Can be heard from backstage - often resonating. 
A Couple: Speech-less, mostly animating, seen in light and shade. 


Four Boys: Playing games, chatting at times, whistling at women - sometimes 
seen in partially dark zone D and at times appearing on-stage for a few moments. 


Four Others: Two men and two women standing and gossiping inaudibly - not 
seen clearly. 


NOTE: The Play is divided into five ‘waves’ or ‘kallola’ - segments of the text so 
named after the labels of divisions named in Jyotirishvara’s ‘Varna-ratnakara’ - a 
14th century Maithili prose-text — still celebrated as the oldest sample of prose in 
any eastern Indo-Aryan language. 


Stage: Pre-arranged stage with five different acting (and consequently) lighting 
zones. 


Zone B (Wider lighting perimeter): A wooden door-frame at the back-left with a 
few hangers hanging from the wall next to the door; A few books and magazines 
and an ash-tray on a table with two short and round stools on either side at the 
center-left in the front, and a cane chair near the wall next to the door. 


Zone A (Only a spot-light): Centre-front — in the protruded aisle where lies a big 
enough box-like multi-use stool. 


Zone E (extreme back-right): A low-rise stair-case — partially visible - with a 
flattened platform on top where stand four friends, chatting and playing games; 
the top platform has a carom-board cover spotlight on top lighting up their face 
or action when needed. 


Zone C (front right): Hazy spot - more dark and less brightness where stand the 
lover couple - hint of a tree at the wings-side. 


Zone D (straight back): Two men and two women stand on a little elevation and 
talk under a dimmed spot. 


First Wave 


(As the curtain rises, and Zone A is lit up, Sharva is seen sitting on the big stool 
with folded knees and hands upon them with his head sunk there. As Sharva 
becomes fully visible, lights in other zones dim out one by one showing four men 
and women gossiping animatedly in Zone D, the lover couple standing 
dangerously close in Zone C, and four boys on the platform in Zone E. A few 
others seen standing in the dark in Zone B area without any light on them.) 


Voice: (From background, with a resonance) What are you thinking, Sharva? 
What are you worried about? (Short pause) About your barren life - resting ona 
big zero? (Laughs a little) But why have so much remorse in a life that is only 30? 
[Sharva raises his head - appears in thoughtful mood.] 


Has there been a mishap in your life? 
[Sharva gets up - the spot follows him. ] 


What's happened in your life? (Last sentence is echoed.) 


Sharva: (While looking at the blank) Actually, I wonder - has there been any sad 
event in my life? (Walks forward) If you ask me the truth, I would say - nothing 
at all. If you would like to count (Spreading his hand as if he would count), I’ve 
got everything. Let's see - 

Voice: Looks! (Echo continues for a few questions) 

Sharva: [Counts one - says nothing but shakes his head as he counts] 

Voice: Education! 

Sharva: Oui! 

Voice: Brains! 

Sharva: Three 

Voice: Strength! 

Sharva: [Says nothing - only flexes muscles] 

Voice: Job! 

Sharva: Of course. 

Voice: Happy childhood! 

Sharva: (As if remembering) Oh la-la! 

Voice: Youth & vigor! 

Sharva: (Smiles, a little shy - nods) Yes! 

Voice: But Priyamvada!... (Echo resonating) Priyamvada...Priyamvada...! 

Sharva: (Surprised) Priyamvada? (In sad voice) Priyamvada? No, I haven't found 
her as yet...no traces! The spring has come and gone so many times - heart- 
broken - but there's been no Priyamvada in my life. All my capital — learning, 
intellect, appearance, happy childhood memories strength or young age - none of 
these can quench my thirst in the mid-summer day, or in my lonesome nights, 
for a Priyamvada. (Pauses and sighs) Priyamvada! Where art thou? 


[The Voice at the backstage chants the Sanskrit shlokas as if they were some 
sacred mantra - with each word resonating, not when one reads their renderings 
though. Sharva goes back to the stool in his earlier position and posture. As long 
as the recitation goes on, the spot stays on Sharva. Finally all other zones get lit 
up little by little — illuminating all other characters and Sharva. ] 


Voice: adharaH kisalayaraagaH komala-viTapaanukaariNii baahuu ; 
Kusumam iva lobhaniiyam, yauvanam aNgeSu saMnaddham ! 


Your lips have the vermilion of the sun, your arms are like soft twigs; 
Your youthful body is as attractive as a fresh-bloomed flower ! 


Calaapaanga dRSTIM spRshasi bahusho bepathumatiim ; 
Rahasyaakhyaayiiva svanasi mRdu karNaantikacaraH ! 
KaraM vyaadhunyatvaéaH pibasi ratisarvaswam adharam ; 
AyaM tattvaanveSaan madhukara ! hataastvaM khalu kRtii ! 


O Honey-bee of my dream! With your traveling eyes, 

you can see her the dream-girl trembling in desire - 

You are so lucky to be able to touch her a hundred times, 

You could whisper the secrets in her ears - hovering around her - 
Even drink the nectar on her lips without caring for her 

Raising hands to stop you! Alas, my life as a man is of no use 
That I am unable to get the woman I desire so much! 


[As the chanting progresses, all zones on the stage are lit - although not very 
brightly, and all characters are visible now. From a distance, one could hear the 
noise of passing buses, trucks and other vehicles. The noise fades away slowly - 
but the silence is broken off by the laughter of four friends on the stair case. 
Sharva is surprised as he looks at them, and the spot on them brightens with 
lights on zones A and E only. The boys are seen talking among themselves quite 
animatedly, although nothing is clearly audible. By then, one hears the male and 
the female voice from zone C: 


Female: “No, not now...not this way...!” 
Male: “Please, Anul.....” 


[Sharva shivers again and turns his eyes towards the couple in zone C who are 
seen drawing close under a hazy light. The couple is also seen talking among 
them but what they say is, once again, inaudible. Finally, from zone D, one hears 
the four playing “Catch the thief”, and pointing at one another as they say - first 
in a single voice, and then in a chorus, “Soldier, Sailor, Tinker, Tailor, Richman, 
Poorman, Beggarman, Thief!” As they repeat, at different points, different 
persons become thieves. After two counts, their words fade away. After that, 
their game can only be visible but nothing is audible. After a while, Sharva turns 
his head to his normal self again. ] 


Priyamvada : (Enters and goes forward towards the area where Sharva sits, 
although she does not notice him - a spot-light follows her as she comes forward. 
Slowly lights on zones C, and D dim out. Four boys from zone E eye on her 
greedily. Priyamvada is seen carrying a few books and copies. As she was passing 
by Sharva without looking at him, the four boys whistle at her. She is startled at 
this and looks here and there to try and understand the source of the cat-call. 
That’s when she turns this way and notices Sharva. She comes forward to him, 
although he remains seated like before without lifting his head. She tries to give a 
hard look at Sharva and goes around him to ask) Did you say something to me? 


Sharva: (Surprised to hear a voice, lifts his head) T-t-to you? 

Priyam: Must have said to me (Looking at all directions) I don’t see any other 
hapless unprotected woman here who could cause production of such noises! 
Shrava: Noises? What kind of noises? 


Priyam: The same noise that Kishan bhaiya would produce for Radha-ben! 
Sharva: But I ...don’t seem to know... 

Priyam: My God! It is so difficult to talk to this guy! [By then, the same four 
boys who have been watching, whistle again at her.] There... that’s the noise I 
meant! 

Sharva: (Laughs aloud) Howsoever hard I may try, I would not be able to whistle 
or blow like this. From my childhood, there are a few things I haven’t been able 
to do - flying kites, riding bi-cycles, playing hit and stick, and this noise of your 
Kishan bhaiya. 

Priyam: My bhaiya? 

Sharva: Well I mean, Universal Brother, lord Krishna! (She laughs at this, he 
too!) And Sister Radha! (They laugh again.) 


[By then, the four boys are seen coming down through the stair case. They pass 
by Sharva and Priyamvada and keep singing animatedly “Happy days are here 
again! Thums up, Thums up!” The boys exit after teasing them.] 


Sharva: You talked about one Kishan bhaiya, and here there are four of them! 
Priyam: (Smilingly) Please pardon me! I bumped on you for no reason. 
Sharva: On the contrary, I must thank you for that! ‘Cause the real trouble is 
that no one makes any attempt to even talk to me! No one does - rarer for a 
person... like...! (Trying to point out at her) 

Priyam: (Interrupting) ‘Priyamvada’...that’s my name! 

Sharva: O...! And I am ‘Sharva’! 

Priyam: Sharva? What does it mean? 

Sharva: Must everything mean something? Anyway, ‘Sharva’ means ‘Shiva’ - it 
is from ‘Sharva’ that the typical female name ‘Sharvani’ comes. 

Priyam: Oh, yes! Lots of women in Bengal have this name- ‘Sharbani’ or 
‘Shibani’! 

Sharva: But tell me something. What on earth are you doing here? 

Priyam: That's what I wanted to ask you. 

Sharva: (With a disarming smile) Well, I keep on spending...the whole day, 
sitting here! 

Priyam: What do you spend? 

Sharva: My youth, time and my life... What else? And, what about you? 
Priyam: Well, I use this as a short cut to return home, after a whole day's hard 
work. 

Sharva: But I never saw you. 

Priyam: (Smiles) Even if you did, you didn't know me...I wasn't introduced! 
Sharva: Beauty needs no introduction. If I had indeed seen you, that would have 
left a permanent imprint in my mind. 

Priyam: (Smiles again) This is the first time I hear I am beautiful. Of course, all 
my brothers and sisters are good-looking, and I am no match to them. 

Sharva: adharaH kisalayaraagaH komala-viTapaanukaariNii baahuu ; 

Kusumam iva lobhaniiyam, yauvanam aNgeSu saMnaddham ! 

Priyam: Felt nice to listen to these words but I know no Sanskrit. So, I couldn't 
make out the meaning of it. 

Sharva: Meaning? Your lips have the vermilion of the sun, your arms are like soft 
twigs; Your body is youthful - as attractive as a fresh-bloomed flower! Although 
Kalidasa wrote these words for Shakuntala, they are equally valid for Priyamvada. 
[Priyamvada is visibly shy. Sharva asks hesitatingly] I hope you did not mind. 
Have I crossed my limits? 

Priyam: (Face reddened) Oh no! Why do you say that? And, who doesn't like to 
hear nice words about oneself? 


Sharva: Fine. Now that we know each other, you would see! I have already lost 
the power to forget! (Finding Priyamvada speechless) I have probably held you 
up for a long time, haven't I? 

Priyam: No-no. Not quite. But then my people would surely be worried. Alright! I 
must go now. We would meet again anyway. Namaskaar! [She bids good-bye by 
folding her hands] 

Sharva: (Gestures in reply by standing up and folding his hands, but says 
nothing.) 

[As soon as Priyamvada leaves, the lights on Zone A go off. A spot-light falls on 
Sharva, and he sits down again. Once again, the background noise of trams and 
buses plying become prominent. All four standing near light Zone D go away and 
this light is also switched off. Somewhere at a distance, a Church bell strikes. The 
lover couple standing in Zone C also go away, and the darkness spreads like a 
disease there, too. ] 

Sharva: (Sighs and also yawns) This is night now, Sharva Sinha! It’s time to go. 
Go back to your nest. Life today, and this day’s wave ends here. 

[Sharva stands up. The stage darkens. ] 


Second Wave 


[The curtain rises, and the stage remains the same. This time, the couple remain 
seated in Zone C. The four men and women are seen standing as well as sitting 
on the stair-case in Zone E. A hazy spot light lights them up partially. Sharva is 
seen sitting in his usual place. He is looking at his watch time and again. The 
Church bell rings signaling 8 O’ clock in the evening. Priyamvada enters; She is 
seen wearing a different saree. ] 


Sharva: What's the news today? 

Priyam: ‘Must have Vicks, Know it kicks 

All the virus - never sticks!” — 

“Vicks kii golii lo! Khic-khic duur karo!” 

Sharva: What's that? 

Priyam: It means - whatever market survey I have done today, has been to see 
how effective ‘Vicks Veporub’ was! All these ads, so much of promo...all the 
expense! How much of it stuck in the cash register? That’s what was to be done 
by our Market Research Bureau. Today many of us had gone out to the people to 
see what pleased them! What was the brand they used... 

Sharva: So where did you go? 

Priyam: Went to so many places - mostly in areas with dense population... 
Sharva: Did you meet some kind-hearted gentlemen even this time? 

Priyam: (Smiles) This time, an old man showed keen interest in our work...Poor 
chap! We had to throw cold water in all his searching questions! 

Sharva: (Muttering) JaradgavaH! (Almost inaudibly) Ol’ haggard! Garrulous! 
Priyam: What does it mean? 

Sharva: Nothing...it’s a swear word in Sanskrit. But first tell me - what did the 
old man do? 

Priyam: Forget it. Tell me, how did your day go? What did you do the whole day? 
Sharva: Waited! Long wait for the evening...when will it arrive and you'll fill my 
bag with pure joy! 

Priyam: My God! It’s so tough to talk to you! 

Sharva: Why? Don’t you get people of my kind? 

Priyam: I have never met any poet during the survey so far? 


Sharva: Most probably, poets, except me of course, go into hiding, the moment 
they see you. They are scared that you might hit upon the idea of beginning a 
survey of their product, too! 

Priyam: (With a disarming smile) It would have been interesting...would it not? 
(Then, as if she remembers something) Hey, I could have asked you all those 
questions I normally ask during my market surveys. That would have given a 
good input...See, what a great fool am I? We know each other for so long, and yet 
I haven't used you as a guinea pig...an informant of my survey! Wait...! (Saying 
this, she takes out a note-book and a pencil from out of her bag. She takes out a 
pair of glasses too, and wears it on — looks like a lady-teacher) Ready? 

Sharva: No! Not ready...just a minute, give me one moment, please! (As he says 
these words, he also brings out a handkerchief and begins to cover his eyes with 
that.) 

Priyam: Hey!!! What are you doing? 

Sharva: (Without replying to her, after tying the knot around his head) Now this 
is all right! Now you can ask me! 

Priyam: But why be blind-folded? 

Sharva: Look! When you want to make a poet your guinea pig, you will have to 
withstand all this madness. Imagine this is something comparable! 

Priyam: No, no! Why don’t you tell me what it is all about? 

Sharva: Well, there are quite a few reasons! First, people at large — the 
‘Commoner-God’ is always blind. They neither see what is good and what is really 
bad, do not make a difference between the ‘real’ and the ‘duplicate’ items...not 
they have the capability to see! Secondly, you go on inflating the price of a 
product...and they are the least bothered lot. Nor would they raise their voice in 
protest. 

Priyam: And, the third reason? 

Sharva: (Smiles) If I keep looking at you, I will say things that may actually be 
totally crap! (Smiles writ large on his face; Says in a deeper voice) When I look at 
you, I forget everything. 

Priyam: (Feels shy) Okay! That’s enough! Now you stop this drama and take off 
your kerchief! 

Sharva: Oh no! (Shakes his head in disapproval) Now, there’s no other go! You 
have got to ask me!...Like this! 

Priyam: Wait! Then let me make it more formal. (She goes out and drags a cane 
chair first and places around the stool already kept at the centre-stage, and then 
brings a reading chair, too to place it under spot-light in Zone C. Now she is 
ready to shoot questions) Your name? 

Sharva: Sharva Sinha! 

Priyam: Father’s name? 

Sharva: What do you need it for? 

Priyam: Ah! Answer whatever you are asked! Father’s name? 

Sharva: Yaugandharayana! 

Priyam: Beg your pardon? What ‘Narayana’? 

Sharva: No ‘Narayana’, it is ‘Yaugandharayana’! 

Priyam: Mother’s name? 

Sharva: Anonyma! 

Priyam: What kind of name is this? Anonyma...never heard this word! Ok! What's 
your age? 

Sharva: Is this a question? Write it down...ageless! Age: Infinite! 

Priyam: All right...tell me! Are you married or unmarried? 

Sharva: Married. 

Priyam: Wife’s name? 

Sharva: Priyam! 

Priyam: (Shocked and shy) Any children? 

Sharva: No existence...but immense possibilities! 

Priyam: (Blushes...She is really shy now) 


Sharva: Why do you feel shy? 

Priyam: How do you know I feel shy?...That means, all this drama of blind- 
folding was false...You can actually see...! 

Sharva: I have, in my memory, an imprint of all your facial lines, dear! Which 
line is getting longer...I don’t need to see. I can feel it. 

Priyam: (Tries to change the topic) All right! Now you tell me...which tooth-paste 
do you use? 

Sharva: The neem-twig! I use the twig... 

Priyam: Which tea-leaf do you prefer in your morning tea? Double diamond...Red 
label...Green label, or Vah Taj...? 

Sharva: Lassi! I like only lassi in the morning. 

Priyam: During the day time, which brand of coffee do you like? 

Sharva: Milk, during the day... 

Priyam: No...! You are making fun of me...! 

Sharva: Write it down: You got it so early! 

Priyam: Ok, let me ask you different sorts of questions. Tell me...how much do 
you love your wife...Priyam? 

Sharva: Half a scoop... 

Priyam: Not even handful? What happens to the other half? 

Sharva: Reserved for my first wife! 

Priyam: (In a worried voice) What do you mean by your ‘first wife’? 

Sharva: Saraswati...the first wife of a poet! The Goddess of Written Word! 
Priyam: (Feels reassured now) Now tell me...what kind of sacrifices can you 
make for Priyam? 

Sharva: Well...I can possibly have a cup of tea in place of lassi in the 
morning,...and in the noon time, may be...coffee for milk (Acting to be thinking 
hard) And, may be a tooth-paste in place of the neem-twig... 

Priyam: (Happiness shows on her face) I am sure you can tell me now...after you 
have listened to Priyam and made all those changes...Which tooth-paste, tea and 
coffee will you use? 

Sharva: (Bursts in laughter and opens the kerchief-cover) You are a dangerous 
sales-person! One should learn from you how to drag the conversation to your 
questions...My God! How you've brought the good old questions on 
tea...coffee...and tooth-paste again! (Now both of them laugh) 

Priyam: But you still haven’t answered me! 

Sharva: I will use exactly those products which you do...Don’t you know how 
much I envy them? 

Priyam: Why envy? 

Sharva: Whatever I want to do but cannot...they do it so easily! 

Priyam: And how’s that? 

Sharva: (In a serious voice) The soap that touches your body, the paste that 
kisses your lips...isn’t it natural that I will be impressed by them? (Says these 
words and begins to laugh) 

Priyam: (Blushes) You are impossible! Shameless... 

Sharva: What is there to be ashamed of? 

Priyam: Tell, what does your senior — Mr. Das tell you about this matter? 
Sharva: My senior? Mr. Das? 

Priyam: Yes...Kalidas (Both laugh) 

Sharva: Of course, he had given a fine description which tallies with what I have 
said. In his play, Dushyanta has these words to say about the honey-bee which 
teases Shakuntala: 

Calaapaanga dRSTIM spRshasi bahusho bepathumatiim ; 

Rahasyaakhyaayiiva svanasi mRdu karNaantikacaraH ! 

KaraM vyaadhunyatvaéaH pibasi ratisarvaswam adharam ; 

AyaM tattvaanveSaan madhukara ! hataastvaM khalu kRtii ! 

Priyam: Why don't you tell me the meaning? 

Sharva: He says - “O Honey-bee of my dream! With your traveling eyes, 


you can see the dream-girl trembling in desire — 

You are so lucky to be able to touch her a hundred times, 

You could hover around her and whisper the secrets in her ears — 

Even drink the nectar on her lips without caring for her 

Raising hands to stop you! Alas, my human self is of no use 

(‘cause I am unable to get the woman I desire so much)!” 

Priyam: Oh Lord! What a great fall of the poet? Here was one who was envious 
of honeybees, and here is another who envies tooth-pastes, soaps and tea- 
leaves! (Both begin to laugh! All lights dim off.) 


Third Wave 


[The curtain rises, and the stage has the same set of two chairs and the stool in 
between. There is dim light on Zones A,B and D. The spotlight under Zone C is 
on. The couple - Sharva and Priyamvada - is seen entering the stage holding and 
lifting a new reading table on both sides. As they walk lifting the table - Sharva 
backwards and Priyam on the other side — forward, one could hear them saying 
‘Be careful!’, Watch out!’ ‘Lift it a little!’ ... ‘This way....yes, keep it there!’ By the 
time they enter the stage fully, the dimmer brightens and lights on them. Both of 
them almost cross the entire stage and places the table near one of those chairs 
on the other side, under Zone C. Sharva tries sitting on the chair facing the 
reading table a couple of times and feels reassured. Priyamvada sits on the other 
chair in a corner. ] 


Priyam: So, now you have the table! What next? 

Sharva: What else? Now I will sit on this table and chair day in and day out and 
will keep writing letters after letters — to you! 

Priyam: (Laughs) Me? What you’ve done so far is fine. But why write letters to 
me...now,...after we have been married to each other? 

Sharva: There are lots of thoughts that emerge...spring up, in....shall we say, in 
your mental horizon, and you are unable to show them light...with spoken words, 
but you could surely write them up and arrest them in letters. Those are the 
words, which I shall write, words I cannot speak to you, but can weave in my 
poetry. 

Priyam: (Laughs) Why do you need a table if you want to weave...? 

Sharva: (With a faint smile) Since we are married, we cannot go anywhere, and 
sit wherever we like. So, I thought of this idea of both of us sitting across this 
table holding each other’s hands. 

Priyam: (Also smiles) Why do we need a table to hold each other’s hands? Just 
as we used to sit in the park, we can sit on this stair-case (Shows the elevated 
area under zone D), or could even squat on the ground...both of us...with this wall 
at our back! 

Sharva: But I told you already...I had always had this intense desire for three 
things in life...from my childhood days: First, the reading table, so much related 
to my childhood memories. My father used to write a lot — sitting on this kind of 
table and chair until late at night, or even whole night. He made sincere attempts 
but could never succeed in becoming a successful short story writer. But I can 
still feel the labor he put in...and also the untiring effort. Even if I would wake up 
at night for a moment, I would only find him sitting on table and chair. I would 
never see him the whole day. His days would have gone with back-breaking work 
that he needed to do to take care of education, employment or marriage of his 
younger brothers and sisters. And they were so many. He had no time for my 


mother or for me the whole day. And, at night, he would wear the ghost of a 
dead fiction-writer! We learned to limit our desire, and hence I wanted only the 
table. 

Priyam: And what's the second thing? 

Sharva: A reading lamp...quite innocuous...a lamp that used to be near our bed. 
That's what was used by the first reader of my father’s stories...one who used to 
run through his words under this light. My mother! She had a firm belief that one 
day her husband would get the recognition due to him...as a great writer. Even 
now, when I wake up at night, I look for the same kind of reading light! 
Priyam: And the third thing? 

Sharva: A large enough rocking chair with an equally long handle...that’s where 
my Grand-father used to sit...the whole day...He had difficulties in moving about. 
He had dedicated one leg for the humanity...even as he was young. That’s why. 
Priyam: For the humanity? 

Sharva: (Smiles) Yes...for the entire mankind. His condition was due to the 
Second World War! (Pauses) He used to sit on this easy chair and make me sit on 
the arm of this chair to tell me stories of demons and fiends, the prince and the 
princes, the devil and the angel, gods of the skies and the great serpent under 
the seawater. And, I would practically devour all that he said...used to be 
engrossed in them looking at him with wide eyes. 

[For a while, they both remain silent. ] 


Sharva: I have never seen my Grand-ma! But my Grand-pa did not allow me to 
feel as if she does not exist. (Remains quiet) Where have those days gone, and 
those nights? Only God knows! 

Priyam: But on the other hand, unless those days and nights had passed, how 
would we have met? How could you be mine? True, those golden days have gone 
with all those happy moments and good time. But then they are there in your 
memory, aren’t they? 

Sharva: You are right. If my childhood days had not become my memories, how 
could Priyamvada become my Sharvani? 


[Priyamvada smiles a smile of indulgence. Sharva gets up and moves toward her. 
Priyamvada too stands up and spreads her hands. On both the spotlight in Zone A 
falls. Very slowly, all other lights are put off, and from a distance chanting of 
mantra and ritualistic songs connected with marriage can be heard. The spotlight 
is off, and the stage is dark. The curtain comes down. ] 


Fourth Wave 


[The stage is dark as the curtain rises. Only a standing light is on under Zone C. 
Under that light Sharva and Priyamvada sit reading something with their back 
towards each other. There is no other light, except the hazy light of the standing 
lamp. In that light, one could see the reading table, chairs, the stool at the center 
and the cane chair. One could also see a folding cot at the back side. All these 
appear unclear and sketchy. Sharva is seen in a pyjama and kurta and 
Priyamvada in a saree - like a typical lady of the home in a middle class family. ] 


Sharva: Look at this one, Priyam! And, tell me how do you find these lines? 


Priyam: One minute! I am reading a beautiful poem now...I will listen to you 
later! Please! 

Sharva: Which poem is so very interesting to you? Let me hear! 

Priyam: I shall read only a portion of it...I think you have already read the poem: 
As I read page after page of your body 

the biography appears very familiar; 

Seems I am reading my own story 

Flipping through my nerves, color, intestine - 

Reading through the dust and drive 

the songs of my depth and fall. 


As I read page after page 

Seems I know all the comma, semi-colon 

all those that made my sentences incomplete - 
full of typos, spelling errors 

and it is clear 

that the glossary appears very familiar. 


What do you tell me? Aren’t they wonderful? 

Sharva: Yes, they are. But what I have written now...if you compare the lines 
you've read with them, these lines will appear hollow. 

Priyam: Very well, then. Read me your poem. What's the title? 

Sharva: ‘Verbum Sapienti - To Damayanti!’ Ok, here they are: 


Near about the bank 

limbless splayed lie many men - 

spavined powerless men 

held back by sedge and leaves. 

Wrapped around a sisal 

a viper swings on - 

` Damayanti, Damayanti' - 

the solitary forest shudders and shrieks. 
Through florets and leaves the purple sun peeps in 
with great caution. 

Light pierces through the goldanged body 
and then shows its thirty-three faces - 
though not even one of them resplendent. 


Trees often counsel - 

Go this way, Turn here, Watch out there! 
Damayanti, Damayanti, the forest 

do not cross! 

In the darkness oriental, 

pimps await to make you a concubine 


Damayanti, aeon 
do not cross! 
Naladev hides in the occident. 


Trees and plants have now learnt 

Where does poetry come from. 

They have now known history, human barbarity. 
How great forests were levelled thoughtlessly. 


Why is it that the pet trees 
have slowly forgotten their own speech! 


Damayanti, do not trust men! 
They will tie you down 
in stories, riddles, paints and rumours. 


Do not cross the forest, 
or else all the trees 
will write their first poem on you. 


[Both remain silent for a while. ] 

Sharva: Tell me, how do you find it? 

Priyam: (Astounded) Beautiful! 

Sharva: Only ‘beautiful’? 

Priyam: No...This is simply superb! But so far, in so many years of our married 
life, I found you writing only poems with deep sadness in it. Why’s that? 
[Sharva remains silent. ] 

Nal who used to love Damayanti more than he loved himself suddenly leaves her 
in the jungle - all alone, as if depending only on those trees! The trees of the 
forest teach her to disbelieve human beings. Even if she escapes these deadly 
woods by finding her way out, a pimp who deals in flesh trade would greet her. 
Why such imageries? 

Sharva: In my poems, I write about the life the way I have seen it. 

Priyam: What is this melancholy that has poisoned your life so much that your 
poems do not speak of vigor, youthfulness, ecstasy, light or life at all? Must it 
speak only of gloom, infirmity, distrust, darkness and death? (Finding Sharva 
silent about it) Why don’t you speak up? What is it that you’ve seen in life? 
[Sharva still remains quiet. ] 

Your parents and grand-father passed away in your childhood. After that you’ve 
had to withstand a lot of distress and insult, and had to struggle a lot...I know 
that. But I don’t think that would prompt you to write only about the darkness in 
life! 

Sharva: Whatever I saw...or, what I had to do, or the hell I had to go...you can’t 
even imagine! 

Priyam: That’s what I want to know! (Looks at him in askance.) 

Sharva: I've told you already! (Almost mumbles these words!) 

(Stands up) I can only speak so much! 

[The whole stage is suddenly lit up.] 

Priyam: (She too stands up) Why is that? 

Sharva: Please, Priyam! Don’t ask me any further? (Sharva is seen reacting 
unnaturally) Please! (Understands her unhappiness about her question not being 
addressed to) There are certain things about which no questions can be asked! 
These are best left unanswered! 

Priyam: (Goes towards the reading table and stands there by hanging her head 
below...in a thoughtful mood, almost like a soliloquy) The mind has a door that is 
shut so firmly that it doesn’t open! (To Sharva, louder) Can't even be asked by 
me? (Sharva is still quiet.) Sharva! 

Sharva: (In a pained voice, while looking at the spectators) Yes, Priyam! (Turns 
and goes toward Priyamvada) 

Priyam: (Visibly hurt) What is this wall between you and me, Sharva? Can't we 
both dismantle this wall? 

Sharva: (Covers both eyes) No Priyam! 

[One by one, all the lights on the stage go off, even as Sharva covers his eyes. 
Priyamvada keeps looking at Sharva in great disbelief! Finally, only two spots 
remain — one on Sharva and another on Priyamvada. ] 

Priyam: Sharva! (She could only speak this much.) 


[Sharva breaks down with tears rolling down and covers his face. The stage is 
dark.] 


Fifth Wave 


[The curtain rises, and the stage has the same setting. Sharva in shirt and 
trousers and is seen sitting on the stairs with spot from Zone E falling on him. 
Sharva looks tired and morbid. Priyamvada is dressed up with her hair flown 
open. She is seen entering into the stage from outside. As she comes in, Zone B 
lights are on. But the space in between Priyamvada and Sharva is dark.] 


Priyam: Sharva! (Finding him silent) Please, Sharva! Forgive me. Last night, in 
the presence of my brother and his wife, I had...(halting) Believe me! I haven't 
done anything knowingly. (Sharva does not react.) And for that, you have neither 
had food...nor did you go to office! 

[As she goes towards Sharva, the lights in Zone A lit up.] 

So much so that you haven’t even spoken a word with me! 

[She bends down and tries to hold his hands but Sharva does not even make an 
effort to respond. ] 

Every morning, as you get up, you give me a smile that keeps me going all day. 
This morning, I was deprived of even that. Why, Sharva? Why don’t you tell me! 
[Sharva is still silent. ] 

Last night, you slept in the dress you were wearing yesterday. And, you are still 
putting it on. Why are you torturing yourself, just because you are angry on me? 
[Sharva still does not react. Priyamvada holds his face by the other hand and 
turns it towards herself. Sharva wears a blank look.] 

Tell me! What shall I do to make your anger disappear? How can I make up for 
what I have done? 

[Sharva still remains quiet. ] 

I told you already that I have done a great wrong! 

[She leaves Sharva and comes to center-stage. Sharva still looks desolate and 
blank. Once again, there are two spotlights on the two with all other lights gone. ] 
I can’t tell you what had happened to me! When I came to know there was 
another woman in your life, before I came, I couldn't control myself. I created a 
scene by weeping and wailing, I know. I don’t know what my brother and my 
sister-in-law thought about me! First, they may have thought that there was no 
happiness in our married life. Only I know how untrue is this! But they do not 
watch us from moment to moment..! So how would they know how happy have 
we been! Secondly, they must have thought that although we have had a long 
courtship and then marriage...about which they had raised no questions, but I 
was still unaware of the fact that you were already married once and you even 
have children born out of your earlier wife! This they must have found most 
surprising! All these thoughts had driven me crazy! And, that’s why I had... 


[Having said this much, she turns towards Sharva. He is still sitting there with a 
blank look towards Priyamvada. She says nothing more but moves towards the 
reading table and chair. The earlier spot on her dims and there is a new spot on 
her near the table. She goes near the standing lamp there and keeps on 

switching it on and off. After she does it thrice, she leaves it off for a moment - 
with the spotlight gone too, leaving a darkness on the stage. She slips back and 
sits on the cot on the raised platform under Zone D. The dim light there is on. A 


rotating disk lamp starts off creating a wave-like effect on the whole stage. From 
behind, one could hear four voices in high pitch - Sharva, Priyam, and her 
brother and sister-in-law. ] 


Sharva: Why would I allow you to read all pages in my life? Why? [Echo with 
‘Why?’ ‘Why?’] There are lots of wounds in one’s life which one better not reveal 
in later life... 

Sister-in-law: Why are you harping on the same point, Priyam? Why must you 
know every thing about every one? 

Priyam: (In angry tone) Every thing? What do you mean by ‘every thing...about 
every one’? I am not asking these questions about every one. I am asking these 
questions to my husband...my own love! Why don’t you understand that? 
Brother: (Tries to save the situation) But Priyam! When Sharva has not told you 
anything even after so long, it means he does not want to talk about it. 

[As these are being said, it appears from the noise that someone throws the 
plate, with fork, knife and spoon, and drags the chair...as if, someone gets up 
from the dining table in a huff.] 

Sharva: Yes...I don’t want to talk about it. What do you want to do to me for 
that? You want to hang me? Go ahead and do that! 

Priyam: (Bursts out in anger) Just keep quiet, will you! Aren’t you ashamed? You 
are insulting my brother and sister-in-law having invited them for dinner? 
Sharva: (Still louder) You shut up! I know your game...you are all conspiring 
against me together! You are all trying to dig out my past...eh? Aren't you? 
(laughs an odd laugh) Do you think I am a fool? I don’t understand? 

Brother: But Sharva! You are wrong about us! 

Sharva: I have known you all! I don’t trust anyone now! No one! [Echoes ‘No 
one’ ‘No one!’] 

Priyam: Let you and your past go to hell! Where there is no trust...there can be 
no relationship... 

Sharva: [Laughs aloud] No relationship...no love! Eh? [Laughs again] In one 
moment, all these are gone...love, trust and relationship...? I see - you area 
greater devil than Daksha! Rogue of a higher order! 

Priyam: Who’s Daksha? What was she to you? What was your relationship with 
her? 

Sharva: Relationship? Re-la-tion-ship? (laughs) What is she to me? Rather, what 
was she? Like you, she too was ‘Priyam vadet’ - a woman of sweet words...but 
even after bearing two children of mine, she was like a sex-starved hungry witch! 
...S0 many lives she has spoilt! ...neither any trust, nor any relationship! Retained 
none of it, for no one...She was for no one! And, that’s why, one day...I tied her 
hands and legs and pressed these two hands of mine on her neck as hard as I 
could...harder...and harder...! 

Priyam: (Screams in scare, aappears if she was being strangulated) Aaaah! 
Aaaa...Wh-what are you doing? Leave me...l’e me...let me go! 

[Sharva keeps on laughing violently, and all others apparently try to release 
Priyamvada from his hands. Her brother and his wife are also heard screaming 
and requesting him to leave her. ] 

Sharva: This time, I am not going to leave you! I will smash all mistrust...will 
uproot all evil... 

[All his laughter and loud shouts turn into sobbing] 

Oh my God! What I am doing? Why am I...? (He weeps incessantly like an insane 
person.) 

(The circulating disk light stops. The stage returns to normalcy. Sharva is seen 
still sitting on the stair-case, and Priyam on the cot on elevation. Spotlights fall 
on Priyam and Sharva from Zones D and E, respectively. ] 


Priyam: Sharva! Won’t you look at your Priyam? Is that momentary mistake of 
last night so big that you don’t even want to forget that? And all this long period 
of love and living together...all this was nothing? 


[Sharva does not speak. Priyamvada walks up to Sharva and sits beside him on 
the staircase. Light in Zone D falling on the cot is still on. She calls his name in a 
soft voice and takes his hands in her own. She also caresses him with great 
compassion. Spotlight in Zone E fall on both of them strongly. The rest of the 
stage is dark. She showers all affection on him. Meanwhile there is some dim light 
on the stage in which one could see several people coming and taking away the 
reading table and chair and the cane chair and even folding cot from there. Lights 
are now only on the empty stool and on the staircase where the couple sits. ] 


Priyam: (Almost in tears as the voice reveals) Sharva, my love! Won’t you ever 
talk to your Priyam? Like Naldeva, will you leave your Damayanti in the forest - 
letting her grope in darkness and find her way out? Won’t you ever read me your 
poems? (Having seen Sharva still silent) I don’t believe what they said about 
Daksha and you! How can you kill her? You can’t be a murderer! How is it 
possible that you will kill all the affection with which you had fathered two 
children? How could you have killed your own sons to wipe out a relationship? No- 
no! You can’t be so cruel! Let people say what they want to but I don’t believe 
them. 


[One could hear the noise of a moving ambulance, first a faint noise, and then 
slowly becoming prominent. Priyamvada’s face has worries and fear written on. 
She realizes that the ambulance must have come from the mental hospital to 
take away Sharva. But she is not ready to face the reality. The ambulance siren 
stops, and a heavy door opens with a noise. Two persons are heard coming 
towards their flat. Their steps become more and more prominent. Finally, two 
doctors appear on stage in house-coat. The doctors from the asylum try to take 
away Sharva although he remains non-chalant. Priyamvada cannot control herself 
having faced this moving scene, and she breaks down. ] 


Priyam: No-o-0-0-0-0-o! Why are you taking away Sharva? No-no! He is not 
mad! Believe me...It is absolutely false that he was mentally deranged ever. It is 
not true that he has killed someone. Its not true at all! My Sharva can’t be a 
killer. He can’t do all these! Please let him go...please leave him! Please....... ! 


(The people who came to take Sharva away say nothing. They practically snatch 
away Sharva from Priyamvada's hands even as she says these words and runs 
after them begging for his relief. But after a while, she had to abandon her 
efforts. From behind the scene, one could hear the recitation of Sharva: 


Near about the bank 

limbless splayed lie many men - 
spavined powerless men 

held back by sedge and leaves. 

Wrapped around a sisal 

a viper swings on - 

` Damayanti, Damayanti' - 

the solitary forest shudders and shrieks... 


` Damayanti, Damayanti' - ] 


[The last few words echo. Priyamvada has a blank look on her face. The stage 
becomes dark and the curtains come down. ] 


[Originally published in Maithili in March-April, 1989, in the monthly magazine - 
Vaidehi, 39.3-4: 281-304] 
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Detail from Madhubani Painting; Credit - indigoart.com 


Desire is a Maithili novelette. Translated from the Maithili by Ashutosh Jha. Here 
we give a brief summary of the novel and excerpts from it. 


Summary 


Sharifu is a village bumpkin. Son of an employee of the police department he 
aspires to get a government job. His father wants to get him trained as a driver. 
But he doesn’t find a suitable person to teach his son that skill. Having no other 
option he opens for his sons a small shop in Modha, a village close to Kanpur 
town. Sharp witted, energetic and ambitious Sharifu, supported by his younger 
brother, runs the shop skillfully. 


However, the income thus generated doesn’t satisfy Sharifu’s inner urge to get a 
regular job and then to amass sufficient money to buy several pieces of land as 


his brother-in-law Usman Ali has done. Ali works for a fertilizer factory at Hatia, 
Ranchi. He gets a lot of respect in the village because of his higher financial 
status. 


Sharifu decides to visit Hatia. Ali informs him about the proposal of opening a 
fertilizer factory at Kanpur in the near future. If Sharifu learnt driving it would be 
easier for him to get a permanent job at the proposed factory. 


Sharifu has a chance meeting with Harkishan, a motor mechanic who is an expert 
driver too. The two hit it off well. Sharifu opens his heart to Harkishan. And asks 
him to help him learn driving. The latter obliges him by convincing his father, a 
drunkard but skilled driver, to teach his friend driving. 


Quirk of fate lands Sharifu a job in the factory at a very initial stage, when the 
plant is getting set up. So much so that by the time production at the plant starts 
Sharifu is well entrenched in his job. His superior skill makes him the personal 
driver of Craig Saheb, who is in charge of establishing the factory. Sharifu’s clout 
among the employees grows with passage of time. Because of his close 
association with Harkishan the latter is spotted by Craig Saheb. The burra sahab 
appoints him as mechanic. Sharifu gets employed a large number of his villagers 
in the factory. His brother Rahimu gets a temporary job as well. Sharifu becomes 
a labour leader in the meantime. He works hard to earn more money through 
overtime allowance. He buys some land at Kanpur for himself. His children study 
in an English medium school. These developments cause heartburn among his 
colleagues. 


Our over ambitious hero starts indulging in multifarious activities, including 
stealing various unused items of the factory. This takes him closer to dubious 
characters of the society. One day he is caught red handed by the security officer 
of the company and is suspended. However, a few days after the incident, Sharifu 
is shot at. It is not clear till the end who actually shot him. Sharifu fails to survive 
the attack. His ambition to make it big remains unfulfilled. 


Along with the main plot of the story there also runs a sub-plot of Harkishan and 
his family, underlining the trauma a low middle class family goes through in our 
society. 


Excerpts from the novelette 


There was excitement in Maudha village. Usman Ali had brought the information 
that a fertiliser factory was to be set up at Kanpur. A European factory, which 
would pay a higher salary. 


Usman Ali worked at Hatia. Being an active member of the trade union he was in 
contact with various labour organisations of Bokaro and Gomia. 


The ancestors of the transport officer of Gomia Mohammad Siddiqui belonged to 
Maudha. However they went on to settle in Kodarma of Hazaribagh district of 
Bihar two generations ago. Siddiqui Saheb had no contact with Maudha now. He 
did not even remember the village. His relatives from the mother’s side had 
settled in Pakistan long ago. An old childless woman related to him from his 


father’s side called herself his aunt. She alone was among his relatives who 
resided in Maudha now. 


Father-in-law of Usman Ali worked with the police department. He was to retire 
after six years. He wanted to get him employed in the department. However, he 
had failed in his attempt. 


He owned a few pieces of tillable land in the village and had opened a small shop 
in the name of his wife. And the responsibility of running the shop was on his two 
sons. The elder son Sharifu was clever. He ran the shop skillfully. But everyone 
knows how much purchasing power lies with the villagers! However, he could 
hardly manage to sell wares up to the cost of Rs. 100 everyday. It was no small 
amount for the village. 


But Sharifu felt bored. There were days when no ware would be sold. He had to 
remain seated opening the shop all the same. Deciding not to stand his situation 
any more, he handed over the keys of the shop to his younger brother Rahim, 
and went to Hatia to brother-in-law Usman Ali’s place. But he got no comfort. 
However the news that a new factory was to be opened at Kanpur gave him some 
hope. Sharifu’s wife Zubaida also had the heartiest desire to see her husband get 
a job in some factory as did Usman Ali, her husband Sharifu’s sister’s husband. 


When her sister-in-law visited the village every year she brought gifts for every 
one. And Usman Ali purchased a piece of land every year. When Ali’s wife came 
home, she got warm reception everywhere as though she were a distinguished 
guest. She did not need participation in domestic chore. Be it her home or in- 
laws’ place. But she got her share in the agriculture produce without fail. When 
the grains and cereals were sold she sent money through money order. 


Zubaida began offering namaz five times everyday. She vowed to offer ‘chadar’ at 
the shrine of a saint. 


Every person of Maudha village wanted to be engaged in some regular job. 
Kanpur seemed to them as located in the neighbourhood. They went to Kanpur 
for every major marketing purpose. One-third population of Kuli Bazar of Kanpur 
belonged to Maudha. The incentive to work in a European factory was the added 
attraction. 


All of them began flattering Kamrunnisan Begum. Turning to them she would say, 
“You rascals! What to talk of Siddiqui Mian, I have not seen even his father. They 
have never dropped even a letter in my name. How could you think that he would 
offer you jobs on my recommendation?” But they won't listen. Especially the 
youth of the village. They would buy inland letters, write verses from the Holy 
Quoran on all the four sides. Then they would get written their family-history on 
them by the school teacher. The teacher helped them all. The village was bound 
to prosper with rise in the income of those boys, he thought. 


When the youths went to Kamrunnisan Begum for her signature, she showered 
choicest abuses on them. But the boys would smile and listen to her as if she 
were showering blessings on them. They would attend to her. She put her 
signature on their inland letters after a lot of entreaty and persuasion. 


Sharifu did not go to see Kamrunnisan Begum. He went to Hatia with Usman 
instead. And from there to Gomia to seek audience with Siddiqui Saheb. There 
was such a large number of Siddiqui Saheb’s relatives in Kodarma that he failed 
to decide who to get employed first and who later. Meanwhile Usman Ali got 


Sharifu introduced to him giving reference to his three generation old relation 
with him. 


As Sharifu stood in front of him Siddiqui Saheb lost patience. He shouted, “It is 
going to be a factory producing chemical fertiliser. Even those having I.Sc. And B. 
Sc. degrees would have difficulty in performing their duties properly. You have 
failed in the sixth standard examination. Then how do you think you would be 
able to work there? It is impossible.” 


“I have never failed.” 

“Then why did not you pursue your studies?” 

“In fact, my father asked me to ..... K 

“Whether your father said to you something or your mother. The fact remain that 
you did not study beyond class five. Were you a good student, you must have 
continued studies.” 

“Sir, if I could get even some petty job... like that of a labourer.” 

“I can't grant you any job. That would be done by the recruiting officer at 
Kanpur." “If you could write a letter in his name...” 


“What work can you perform? You don't even know how to drive a vehicle. 
Besides, I don't know him. Further still, you can't secure a job on the basis of a 
letter. Names for appointment are cleared by the Employment Exchange. There is 
an exclusive interview after that. No one but several experts are present in the 
interview board. Don’t you know that? Or is there a separate law at Hatia?” 
Retorted Siddiqui Saheb. 


Uttering the last two sentences he turned to Usman Ali. Usman Ali said to him 
politely, “I tried to convince him several times, but he won't listen. He is so 
innocent. After all that is going to be a European factory. Even those with high 
connections fail to get opportunity of working in such an institution. It is certainly 
our good fortune that Siddiqui Saheb is here. If nothing else, we are proud to 
enjoy his patronage.” 


Siddiqui Saheb turned soft, offered them tea and refreshment. Usman Ali ate 
voraciously and made Sharifu follow him as well. While leaving he said to Siddiqui 
once again, “Everyone in Maudha feels proud of you.” 


On coming back he scolded Sharifu, “You are a stupid fellow. Had he done your 
work, I might have avoided eating. But when he did not oblige, we would have 
suffered a double loss by not eating. Never leave a place empty handed. It is 
always wise to receive something.” 


“A cup of tea, if nothing more”, said Sharifu sarcastically. 

“Indeed.” 

“I want to secure a job in the factory”, Sharifu said assertively. 

“You would get one.” 

“How?” 

“Ask your father to get you trained as a driver. Get your name registered at the 
Employment Exchange in the meantime. You would land the job of a driver. 
Siddiqui Saheb would continue receiving dozens of letters everyday from Maudha 
but only you would land the job of a driver in the factory. And by the time 
Siddiqui Saheb would be transferred to Kanpur, you would become old in the 
job.” 

“Wow! You are joking!” 

“Believe me. But don't say to anyone that Siddiqui Saheb did not help you. In no 
way would you suffer any loss by giving credit to Siddiqui Saheb. You would get 


the job on the basis of your ability though. You better discuss the matter with 
your father.” 


Sharifu's father had bowed to the reguest of his son in the end. He said, “You go 
to Kanpur now. Get your name registered at the Employment Exchange. I would 
be insearch of an expert driver to train you. If Allah so desires, by the time your 
are called for an interview, you would have got the driving license. But take care! 
Don’t say anything about this to anyone in the village. Not even to your mother 
and wife.” 


When Sharifu went to get his name registered into the office of the Employment 
Exchange, it was closed. And was about to be opened after two days. Sharifu 
bought wares for his shop and after loitering from one place to another for a 
while he sat down to take meal at a roadside restaurant. He met a person there. 
The latter was an agreeable person. They started talking. The man was 
Harkishan. He lived in a locality named Rawatpur beside the IIT. He worked in a 
motor workshop near the medical college. He got Rs. 16 every week. He was not 
paid salary the week he failed to turn up for the work. He had to take vehicles to 
their owners after servicing or repairing. If he took the vehicles to far off 
distances, the workshop owner paid him three rupees extra. Harkishan took meal 
in that roadside restaurant either before driving away the vehicles or after coming 
from handing them over to their owners. Harkishan’s brother Shivcharan worked 
in that restaurant. While he took food, the brothers exchanged a few words 
between them. His mother had asked him to keep watch on his brother. Hence by 
exchanging those words he had the satisfaction of obeying his mother. Meanwhile 
he would ask his mother to reach home on time. Not that alone his brother made 
him eat full meal and pay Rs. 2 only! A rupee was thus saved. 


Sharifu began smiling. He liked Harkishan. And asked him “Would you train me to 
become a driver?” 

“I don’t have spare time for that.” 

“Can you get me trained”? 

Harkishan couldn’t help laughing. 

“You too might have been trained by someone.” 

“My father.” 

“I see”, Sharifu said. He thought that Harkishan’s father was dead. 

Guessing Harkishan’s feelings he said, “My father is alive. He remains ill though.” 
“What is the disease he is suffering from?” 

“He is unwell. But worse is his habit of drinking. Worst still my mother doesn’t 
allow him to go out. That way, he won’t be able to earn money. And bereft of 
money he is not able to booze!” 


“Where is your home?” 

“Maudha.” 

“Don’t you have anyone to train you in driving?” 

“Maudha is a village. Beyond the river Ganga.” 

“Towards Hamirpur. You can learn driving at Hamirpur. Kanpur is too far distant.” 
“That is true.” 

“You said, your father is in the police department.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then some driver of his department can be made to teach you driving.” 
“In fact, we don’t want to let anyone know that I am learning driving.” 
“Why?” 


Sharifu kept silent for a while. Then added, “If you don’t divulge this secret to 
anyone I would tell you something.” 

“What's that?” 

“First you promise that you won't tell this to any one in your house. It is a 
sensational news.” 

“I ask you what is that?” 

“First you give me the word that you won't pass on this information to anyone 
else.” 

“Okay I won't divulge this to anyone.” 

“A factory is to be set up here at Panki. A European factory.” 

“Is it BSL?” 

“No. IAL. A fertiliser factory.” 

“What is that?” 

“Fertiliser... it is used to enhance the agricultural produce.” 

“I see.” 

“I want a driver’s job in that factory. If people know about that, everyone would 
start learning driving. Lesser the applications, higher the chances of 
appointment.” 

Harkishan nodded and became thoughtful. Sharifu was apprehensive. He said, 
“You are a working person! But I am unemployed. I have my wife and children to 
feed. My father is the sole bread-earner of the family... I have passed on this 
information to you alone”. 

“Now I understand why my master increased my salary from Rs 10 to Rs 16!” 
“Why?” 


“Only once did I request him to increase my salary and he agreed. Not that alone, 
he also paid the money for my license. He said to me that he wanted two more 
driver-cum-mechanics for the workshop. Just like me. When I asked him, ‘Do you 
want to expand your shop?’ He replayed ‘Come on! You just watch what I am 
about to do. You would have to bring vehicles from Panki for servicing, for 
repairing. And carry goods to other places from here.’ He as though started 
dreaming. His eyes were open though.” The Hanuman temple at Panki started 
coming in my mind. 


Sharifu laughed. Harkishan joined him too. 


“One of my relatives works in that company. He is in the transport department. 
Mohammed Siddiqui Saheb” the former said proudly. 

“Are you staying with him?” 

“No, no!” Sharifu said smiling. He patted on Harkishan’s shoulders with his left 
hand and said, “He is posted at Gomia in Bihar. He is a very educated person. I 
have got this information through him alone. Few persons outside the company 
know about the proposed factory. The process of purchase of the land for the 
factory is in progress now.” 

“I see.” 

“I want that I learn driving when the construction work of the factory is still under 
way. Every company has to take the services of the drivers.” 

“You are right. They need drivers at the outset. My master is searching for two 
more drivers. Probably he would secure contract for servicing of vehicles from 
Panki.” 

“I see.” 

“Can I advise you something?” 

“Why one, give me two advices.” 

“But first give me the word that you won't say this to anyone else.” 

“I promise.” 


“You stay here for sometime. I would bring vehicles to my house during trials. 
And my father would make you learn driving.” 

“How many days would it take to learn driving?” 

“My father is an expert driver, mechanic and teacher of driving. I don’t think it 
would take more than ten days. After that you would have to come here for ten 
to twelve days every month. The more you drive, better you expertise. My father 
would sit beside you.” 

“And the fees?” 

“No fees. Only you would have to bring petrol in a container. And maintain the 
account regarding that.” 

“But he would have to take some fees.” 

“Nothing now. Once you get the job you get me appointed in that company 
through Siddiqui Saheb.” 

“Okay. Let's shake hands.” 


Sharifu and Harkishan became pals from then on. They left the restaurant 
elated. 


II 


Ramchandar was a very good driver. But he did not stick to any job due to his 
habitof boozing. After losing job in the police department he took up several 
difficult private jobs. He would drive through the most difficult terrains in worst of 
situations. He got a reward of hundred rupees on many an occasion. However, 
the same rewards bit him like snakes in the end. As soon as he got the extra 
money he would indulge himself in boozing. And forget to report for duty. When 
he would remember to go on duty, another driver was engaged at his place. 
Inflamed, he abused his employer. He even indulged in brawls. Consequently 
police had to be called. 


Harkishan saw his mother struggle most of the time. Not that Ramchandar 
remained out of work. When the contractors had something to be delivered in 
crooked terrains they asked him to do the needful. He would get as much amount 
as he asked for. He gave a portion of this amount to his wife to set himself free 
from the domestic responsibilities. 


Keeping the currency of notes in her hand she analysed whom to pay back the 
loan first. And decided which expense to cut... Prices of goods were shooting up 
uninterrupted. Children were getting older. Even the youngest son Gurudayal was 
no more ready to get satiated by eating mere one bread! 


The number of bottles drunk by Ramchandar remained increasing. As he was the 
only earning member of the family his family had to suffer his idiosyncrasies. But 
his body refused to take it any more. He started crying with excruciating pain in 
his stomach. His condition went on deteriorating. His wife went to the doctor. 


"Cyrosis of lever”, the doctor said. 
Ramchandar had heard about the disease. He had also seen a few of those 
suffering from it. Joining both his hands he said, “I am poor man. All my children 


are underaged. Please have mercy on me.” 


“It is only God who can shower mercy on you. The second one is you yourself. 
Even a drop of liquor should be avoided. A second precaution should be avoiding 


mustard, ghee, spices. A third is God's benevolence. Man has no knowledge of a 
medicine which can cure this disease.” 


“But if I remember correctly, I have seen Hamid Saheb getting injected a thick 
needle from a syringe filled with glucose.” 


“Better go to the doctor who injects you with glucose. I don’t know about that.” 


“Let’s go from here. This fake doctor can’t cure my disease. These people sell 
capsules with flower filled into them. He is a blockhead.” 


The doctor began examining other patients. Ramchandar’s wife brought him 
home forcibly. He remained hurling abuses on the doctor. By the time 
Ramchandar reached home he was tired. Feeling breathless he sat down. 
Suddenly Hamid Saheb came to his mind. The latter also suffered the same 
disease. The doctor filled medicine into the thick syringe and injected him with a 
needle. He died all the same. His wife and children began pounding their heads 
on the walls and yelled. He did not know where his family lived now. Ramchandar 
was new in his job those days. Hamid Saheb would always honour his religious 
royalty. He was fond of Ramchandar. Had he remained alive, Ramchandar might 
not have lost his job. Probably he might not have picked up the habit of boozing. 
Saheb won't have allowed him to commit that mistake. He would have scolded 
him, slapped him. And his job would have been saved. 


Ramchandar began weeping. He remained sobbing silently. His wife got engaged 
in domestic chores. She was interested in money alone. When he worked in the 
police department, his wife welcomed him with smile. Brought water in ‘lota’ for 
him. Asked what he wanted to eat. But now? World appreciates money. Strength 
lies in money. If you don’t have strength you are a pauper. 


He recalled that black night when a child was crushed under his truck. The road 
was over crowded. Had there been a lonely place police would have saved him. 
But the crowd was adamant. They wanted him to be punished. Did he ask the 
child to get crushed under the running truck? He reasoned. They took 
Ramchandar to the doctor. He lost his temper. Instead of his getting sober the 
alcohol went to his head. “It was the God's mischief! What else can be said about 
that situation?” 


The crowd began hurling punches on him and kicked him all around. Refusing to 
suffer this access he retaliated with his punches too. 


“He is over drunk” someone shouted. Ramchandar replied, “Yes, I am drunk.” But 
can anyone digest the amount of wine I am able to. You bet.” 


“Shut up.” 

“You shut up.” 

And kicks and punches from both the sides followed. When Ramchandar regained 
consciousness he found himself on the hospital bed. His wife sat put her palm on 
his forehead. “The child crushed under your truck is dead. The crowd had turned 


restive. It is difficult to save your job now.” She informed him. 


Ultimately he lost his job. He took to drinking in order to overcome his sorrow. 
Many a time, while boozing, he felt as if floating in the air, dancing in ecstasy and 


fell asleep after that. And in order to enjoy that feeling of indescribable joy he 
drank regularly. Matters pertaining to job and other aspects of life seemed 
worthless to him. However, he did not have that feeling every time he drank. 


He went on emptying bottles one after another but he failed to experience the 
feeling like floating in the air once too often. Disgusted, he drank in the greater 
amount the following day. He started lowering the amount of water mixed into it. 
And a time came when he completely stopped mixing water into liquor. 


Thinking about good old days Ramchandar fell asleep. Wife awoke him and 
served him boiled ‘tinda’ (vegetable like cabbage) and onion. “No, it is no 
medicine... only a diet essential for patients... I am sure” she said. “I assure you,” 
added further. 


“Where are the children?” He asked her. 

“They never remain indoors at this hour.” 

“Where do they go?” 

“They remain involved in themselves. They do whatever they want to.” 
“Loitering around!” 

“If I can’t provide them with even a stomach full of meal, with what right can I 
stop them from going out?” 

“How dare you retort me?” 

“I don’t retort. I just lament my bad fortune.” 

“Indeed. As if I don’t understand anything.” 


Scared that some row might spark, the woman left the place, leaving 
Ramchandar alone once again. He became thoughtful. He wanted to do so much 
for the welfare of the family, he felt. But he failed in his attempt due to illness. He 
was bound to die a traumatic death. He wanted to explain to the eldest son the 
way of the world before dying. Hand over to him the responsibility of the family. 
Harkishan was his eldest son. Only he would have to shoulder all the 
responsibilities, Ramchandar thought. 


Harkishan was in the eighth standard when he took on a job in Santosh Garage 
for sixty paise per day. He put his earning on his mother’s palm everyday. When 
Rs 3 got collected his mother bought unpacked biscuits. 


All the brothers and sisters got one biscuit each. All the children chuckled out of 
pleasure. Harkishan’s mother forgot for a moment her humdrum everyday life. 
Clever that she was she hid a few biscuits in the very beginning. When Harkishan 
left for his duty everyday she put a biscuit in his hand stealthily. His mother was 
the best person in the world, Harkishan felt. 


Harkishan had watched his father lying drunk on the bed covered with a piece of 
cloth most of the time. No surprise, when he entered the house that evening, he 
did not find the situation any different from other days. As he was moving 
towards his mother with silent steps, his father called him, “Harkishan!... Dear 
son!... Come here, closer to me! Be seated near me.” 


Harkishan obeyed him. “My son, the responsibility of the entire family rests on 
your shoulder alone now. I am going to die...” And he started wailing aloud. 
Harkishan was alarmed. His mother came there running she reprimanded her 
husband, “What are you doing? One doesn’t know how much understanding the 
doctors have. Would you stop mindless talking? And now you begin weeping like 


a woman. You make a mess of everything. That way you won't be able to get 
even some petty job you might get otherwise,” she said. 


“You need money even when I am dying.” 


“Yes, I need it. Even after your death. Can anyone do without money? Even Gods 
and forefathers need to be offered lamp and incenses. Had you maintained some 
restraint you won't have been in such a pathetic condition. You would have been 
laughing and talking with your children. You earned much money but you never 
let me go beyond the situations when there was left anything for tomorrow. My 
son is being forced to work at such a tender age. Have you ever brought anything 
for your children? Your only love has been liquor. I also aspired to get my sons 
educated, feed them good food, give them clean clothes to wear. But I could do 
nothing. Despite facing such a situation if we want to lead life peacefully, you are 
bent upon spoiling it... Come my son, wash your hands and feet.” 


Ramchandar watched them dumbfounded. Harkishan felt as though he had 
become young all of a sudden. Responsibility of the family on his shoulders now. 
‘I would have to do something’ he thought. 


He worked at Santosh Garage for quite a long time. Laloo Baboo had assigned 
him the task of polishing vehicles. When the former would open the bonnet of a 
vehicle Harkishan did the work of an attendant. 


Whenever his master had problem in performing some difficult repair work he 
called Ramchandar. If the latter was in healthy mood he repaired the vehicle in 
no time. Once he got his remuneration he started drinking. That was how days 
passed by. Harkishan waited to catch his father in proper mood. His master did 
the same. 


After a lot of entreaties Harkishan succeeded in getting his proposal accepted that 
his father would repair the vehicles at his home. Laloo Baboo came to his house 
now and then to watch whether the work assigned to the old man was getting 
done properly. It was done quickly that way. That happened initially. Later his 
confidence in Ramchandar grew. When Harkishan brought his father’s wage from 
the garage, he passed on a portion of the amount to his mother stealthily. 
Ramchandar gave a portion to her from the remaining amount. When he was left 
with lesser amount of money Ramchandar preferred to spend more time in prayer 
and meditation. 


Every important work was performed by Harkishan now. He drove vehicles 
effortlessly without a license. The idea of arranging for a driver license for 
Harkishan had never struck Laloo Baboo. The reason was that Laloo Baboo 
considered him a young lad even now. He still paid him sixty paise as daily wage. 


Harkishan was no more a child now. The end of his father was near. He alone had 
to wrest the responsibility of the family. 


“I would talk to Laloo Baboo”, Harkishan told his mother. 

“Would he increase your salary?” She asked him. 

“Why not? I would tell him that father was not in a condition to work now.” 

“My son, never commit such a mistake. Whatever income comes now would stop 
for ever.” 

“Do you think my father can work now?” 

“He is not in pain all the time. Therefore he can perform less strenuous jobs.” 
Harkishan fell silent. 


“It would have been fine if Shivcharan was engaged there as well.” 

“He would get 60 paise everyday.” 

“Would that be enough for the family? I see that he remains loitering around 
aimlessly. I am afraid he might fall into some bad company. If he worked there, 
at least he would be in front of your eyes.” 

“Let me see what I can do.” 


Shivcharan worked at the roadside restaurant of a Sikh Sardar. He worked there 
for two hours without any salary. His duty was to bring plates filled with food 
from the kitchen and take the left overs to the scullery. He was provided with a 
full meal later. The restaurant owner wanted to engage the lad from the morning 
to evening but his mother did not agree to that. He got her son promise to her 
that he would come back home before dusk. 


The mother found some coins in Shivcharan’s pocket one day. The boy did not lie, 
when queried. He had won them while playing cards. But the incident made the 
mother suspicious of his activities. She wanted to remove Shivcharan from that 
restaurant. 


There was no provision for playing cards or dice at the garage. Laloo Baboo had 
not engaged many persons and he did not allow his employees whatever small 
their number, to sit idle. If he saw anyone of them without work he would engage 
them in come minor work. Sometimes it was cleaning of glass, at others dusting 
of chair. If that was not enough he would ask them to sweep the lane. If no work 
was left to be performed he would ask them to go home. He did not like to see 
any crowd in front of his shop. Therefore Harkishan’s mother found it more 
suitable that her child worked with Laloo Baboo. 


Shivcharan got a much better food at the restaurant than at his home. Not that 
alone, unlike at his home he could eat to his full satisfaction there. He had 
become healthier. On the other hand the condition of the house was fast 
deteriorating. The father remained withering in pain. Due to his exceptional skill 
as mechanic, it was seldom that he remained out of job for more than ten days in 
a month. But no one knew how far would he be able to work now. If Harkishan 
asked his master to increase his wage and the latter asked him to go away, what 
would happen? Both her sons would take to the path long adopted by their 
father! Wouldn’t they become drunkards or gamblers? Harkishan’s mother 
shuddered to think about that. 


But Harkishan was confident. He realized his importance vis-a-vis his master. 
Despite mother’s advice not to do that, he told his master everything in detail. 
Fully aware of Ramchandar’s habit, Laloo Baboo was not surprised to know about 
his disease. He expressed his sympathy to Harkishan, increased his salary. He 
gave him money in advance for getting the driving license. And gave him the 
extra responsibility of taking out and bringing in vehicles. 


His mother realized that son had become an adult now. 
III 


There remained more rush at the restaurant between twelve and two. It was only 
during that period that the Sikh restaurant owner asked the boys to do work. And 
gave each one of them a full meal as wage. In order to have that satisfying lunch 
the boys in large numbers started loitering on the road in front of the restaurant 

since 12 o'clock. After taking lunch many of them played ‘gilli-danda’ on the road. 


Shivcharan had become adult now. He did not like the game of ‘gilli-danda.’ 
Neither did he want to work for one square meal. But he had no alternative. He 
watched some drivers play cards beside the restaurant for an hour or two after 
lunch everyday. 


Watching them play the game everyday, Shivcharan began recognizing the 
nuances of the game. He felt that he could play better than most of them. He 
could not suppress his desire any longer. He asked the Sardar to lend him Re 1. 
And sat down to play the game. Every move was of ten paise. By the time the 
game ended he had Rs. 2 and 30 paise with him. He returned the money he took 
from the Sardar and kept in his pocket the remaining money to play the game 
next day. 


He reached home late. 

“Why are you so much late today?” mother asked him. 

“What’s the problem? Doesn’t Harkishan come late?” 

“He comes late because of his involvement in work.” 

“Do you think, I remain idle?” 

“You along with friends are loafers: loitering around on the roads”, his father 
shouted from the other room. 

“But I don’t booze like you”, retorted Shivcharan. 

“How dare you say that”, his father came there rushing. 

“I said nothing”, he said ogling his father. 

“What? Repeat what you said”, Ramchandar caught hold of his collar. 
“Leave him. Leave him alone. Please for my sake.” The woman separated the 
father and the son. Shivcharan left the house. 


The restaurant of the Sardar remained open till 12 in the night. But the actual 
rush persisted between eight and nine. The Sardar got the work done by the boys 
from outside only during that hour. When he saw Shivcharan loitering around in 
the night the Sardar was surprised. However, he did not ask him anything. He 
asked him to do the job that was expected of him, as he did to other boys. 

When Shivcharan went home in the night after taking dinner, he found his mother 
waiting for him. 


“I have already had my dinner.” 

“Where?” 

“Where! At the restaurant. I performed my job. And got dinner in exchange.” 
“You did a fine thing, but would you mind following my one advice?” his mother 
asked him politely. 

“What's that?” 

“First give me the word that you would follow my advice.” 

“I won't stop working at the Sardar’s restaurant.” 

“I don’t ask you to do that.” 

“Then you would ask me to work at the Santosh Garage.” 

“That is wrong.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“I know that the food served at the restaurant is tastier than the food you get 
here. Also that the Sardar loves you. Therefore I won't ask you to leave his 
work.” 

“Then what do you want?” 

“Please don’t play cards, because that game destroys home.” 

“But so many persons enjoy the game!” 

“Playing the game for a while is okay for those doing regular jobs. You are young. 
Once addicted to this game, you won't be able to do anything in life.” 

“Which work do you mean?” 


“You are bound to get one job or the other one day. You won't remain 
unemployed for ever.” 

Shivcharan did not say anything. 

“A few guests from Maharaj Mau had come here. They had brought message from 
your in-laws. When they asked about you, I said ‘He has gone on work... Would 
you like to have corn cobs?” 

“Not now, why had they come?” 


“Only to know the welfare at this end. But paddy crop was satisfactory. Wheat 
crop is also in good shape. Your in-laws are ready to send their daughter to us, if 
we so wish. But I told them about my responsibilities. I told them about your 
father’s illness. Once freed from his treatment I would send them the message. 
Both my sons are earning but our house has been neglected due to the old man’s 
illness. First let our roof be repaired. My daughter-in-law would come to the 
house for the first time,” I said to them. It was enough for the day. I also asked 
them, “Would my daughter remain unmarried for ever?” She couldn’t say 
anything more. Wiping her tears she got up. Memories of the past started 
crowding her mind. When she lived in the village, Ramchandar worked in the 
police department. He sent money to his father every month. When his money 
order reached the village ‘batasha’ would be bought. Ramchandar’s mother put 
Re. 1 each in the hands of both her daughters-in-law. She did not behave like the 
traditional mother-in-law. She loved both her daughters-in-law. She could beget 
only two sons. Therefore felt elated whenever any grand child was born in the 
family. And as soon as they were past their childhood, she began worrying about 
their marriage. Probably no one of the children was allowed to remain unmarried 
after he or she was eight. Whenever she received some amount of money she 
saved a portion of that and distributed that between her daughters-in-law. She 
did not ever allow any kind of jealousy crop up in the family. As she was cutting 
manure for the buffalo one day, the chopper fell on her hand. The wound was 
bandaged immediately. But who can stop the inevitable? 


She died chanting ‘Hey Ram!’ 


The old man could not remain alone. He brought a second wife. She was half his 
age. She also brought with her two sons and a daughter born to her from her 
previous marriage. 


The family became unmanageable. Ramchandar’s brother and the father began 
quarreling. They decided to live separately. Ramchandar came home on leave, to 
get the property divided. He told his wife, “I have bought three katthas of land at 
Rawatpur. Once I am able to save some money I would get propped up a tiled 
hut. We would send our chidren to school.” 


“How much money would it require?” 

“Not less than Rs. 1 thousand.” 

“Won't Rs. 600 do?” 

“Why do you ask that? Do you have that amount with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give that to me. First let me get thatched the roof with dried grass. It would be 
replaced by tiles and cement later.” 


His wife handed over that amount to him. Ramchandar got his house propped up 
in the name of his wife. The two sisters-in-law began staying in the town by 
turns. The children were admitted into a school. Her brother-in-law would come 
from the village with the grains and cereals every month. They saw in front of 
them a golden future. 


The two women visited the labour room several times in the village. Whereas his 
brother served them tirelessly on those occasions, Ramchandar played his part by 
sending the extra amount of money. 


However, Ramchandar started cutting down money sent by him every month. Not 
knowing how to manage things Harkishan’s mother had to sell grains stealthily. 
No surprise the quantity of food served every time got reduced. This made her 
sister-in-law infuriated. 


“What use working so tirelessly if one cannot eat up to one’s satisfaction?” She 
argued. 

“Tuition fees of the children are to be paid”, was Harkishan’s mother’s answer. 
“Would you do that by selling grains?” the other woman countered. 

“Where from else would the money come?” 

“And the money got from the salary?” 

“That has been spent.” 

“On what score...?” 

“Don't you see that? A detergent soap was brought for one rupee. Only you had 
washed all the clothes with that. Then there was mustard oil and coarse sugar. 
The price of things have gone up. But there is no increase in income in that 
ratio.” 


Her sister-in-law did not say anything after that. But she remained ogling her for 
quite some time. Harkishan’s mother explained to her politely, “Try to understand 
dear, I have to manage on whatever money your brother-in-law sends to us.” 


“I am sure you would say tomorrow that he does not send anything.” 
“I am ashamed to ask for more.” 
“Don’t you feel ashamed in sleeping.” 


Harkishan’s mother slunk out from there. When Ramchandar came she asked for 
more money which he gave without making a fuss. But deducted that amount 
from the payment he made towards the monthly expense for the next month. 


“How can the expenses of such a large family be met with such a small amount?” 
“That is your problem. I visit here only for a short while. I don’t eat in the mess.” 
“But I don’t eat alone. Your children eat as well.” 

“Grains and cereals come from the village. What else do you people eat?” 
“Children go to school. They play the games. School fees, cleanly washed clothes, 
shoes, note-books, pencils, pens.... Everything requires money.” 

“Why don’t you say that you along with your children want to lead a princely life 
style. But that won't be allowed henceforth. They are the children of a poor man, 
they should live like poor. Those who have a desire to study do it with empty 
stomach; they do it sitting under the lamp posts during nights. These spoilt brats 
need shoes and umbrellas! They say, dull students have thick note-books in their 
hands!” 


Harkishan’s mother did not know what to say. When she came out of the room 
she saw her sister-in-law standing outside. She guessed that the latter had heard 
everything. She extended the currency notes to her and said, “Better you 
manage the family this time round.” 

“Why don’t you say clearly that you don’t like our presence here.” 

“You have heard everything still you hold me responsible for every problem?” 

“I don’t know what's happening. Your brother-in-law goes on reducing the money 
paid towards the monthly expense.” 


“He is accumulating money. So is he reducing the amount. I am no fool.” 

“I know you are not a fool. It is I who is the greatest fool of all. Everyone has 
nasty things to tell me. Even when I keep mum.” 

“What need do you have to speak? All your wishes are fulfilled, then why take the 
trouble of saying anything. You do everything on the sly.” 

“Only God knows that.” 


Indeed, God knows everything. I manage two places simultaneously - the village 
and this place. To what purpose? Only because I wish that my children also get 
educated. But you don’t want to see my children educated. They can’t go to 
school because their father is not in government service. It is another matter that 
he works more than the quantity of work ten government servants can do 
together.” 


The relation between the two sisters-in-law had gone sour. It went on 
deteriorating further. Ramchandar’s brother also felt betrayed. All of them went 
back to the village after the half yearly examinations. But when it was time to 
return the younger brother stopped his wife and children to go to the town. He 
said, “Several schools have come up in the village now. They would eat cereals 
produced in fields and go to the school. That way they would be able to take 
share in my cultivation work in the fields on holiday.” 


Harkishan’s mother did not savour enough courage to press them to come to the 
town again. She came back along with her children. 


Saying that only half of the family members were left now, Ramchandar started 
sending even lesser amount of money. Grains and cereals from the village started 
coming after longer intervals now. When Harkishan’s mother went to the village 
earlier her sister-in-law stayed in the town with the children. She did not know 
who to keep the children with in her absence now. As a result, she was left with 
no choice but to stay back leaving everything at the mercy of her brother-in-law. 
It was wise to accept whatever he decided to offer to them. 


Ramchandar’s eyes, on the other hand, were as though completely shut from all 
these developments. He kept himself away from the family matter. The moment 
he came to the house he fell asleep. On getting up in the morning he was always 
in a hurry to leave for his office. His disposition was changing with the passage of 
every day. 


Reason? 


By this time the reason was known it was too late. On getting informed about the 
news Ramchandar’s brother came to visit her sister-in-law. He ran from the pillar 
to post for quite a while to save his brother’s job. A lot of money was spent in the 
process. A piece of agricultural land had to be pledged. He said to his sister-in- 
law apologetically “My brother threw away money on boozing. Please forgive me. 
We in our ignorance thought you to be the culprit.” 


“It is no one else’s fault. It is my shortsightedness.” 

“Don’t say that bhauji. My heart bleeds.” 

“Don’t let your heart bleed. Advise me what should I do now.” 

“The association of the drivers were trying to get Ramchandar reinstated. 
Ramchandar did not want to go to the village. His brother also advised his sister- 
in-law against shifting to the village.” 


“Whatever the difficulty, this house is in your name. Till you are here it is under 
your possession. And who knows if my brother gets some job, everything would 
fall into place.” 


Ramchandar got a job with a big business man after the gap of eight months. His 
brother felt relieved. The possibility of the loans received from the village getting 
paid back increased. 


But Ramchandar was in no mood to relent. Whatever the amount of his earning 
he grumbled spending anything on the family. With no possibilities of change in 
his habit visible his brother started reducing the quantity of grains and cereals to 
his sister-in-law. He had his own family to look after. Harkishan’s mother had 
realized that she should be happy with whatever amount she received from the 
village. 


